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ABSTRACT 


Faced  with  a  continually  shrinking  defense  budget,  it  has  become  increasingly  important  to 
fully  employ  all  resources  available.  The  reserves  represent  one  resource  that  can  be  exploited  further 
in  this  quest  for  efficiency.  This  thesis  focuses  on  the  utilization  of  the  Naval  Selected  Reserves 
affiliated  with  the  Defense  Contract  Management  Command.  The  objective  was  to  examine  how  these 
units  are  currently  employed,  and  how  they  might  be  used  more  effectively  in  the  future.  Ancillary 
issues  such  as  a  structured  reserve  acquisition  career  path  and  the  impact  of  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Workforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA)  were  also  raised.  The  most  important  conclusion  derived 
from  this  research  is  that  the  reserve  acquisition  forces  represent  a  vast  array  of  .skills  and  experience, 
and  that  these  forces  can  be  most  effectively  utilized  when  their  civilian-based  skills  are  drawn  upon 
and  employed.  Additionally,  it  became  readily  apparent  that  the  non-productive  drains  upon  the 
reservists’  time  must  be  eliminated  or  streamlined.  Finally,  the  issue  of  applying  DAWIA  to  the 
reserve  forces  is  currently  undecided,  but  consensus  recommends  against  any  formal  application. 
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I .  INTRODUCTXON 


A.  BACKOROmn) 

Operating  in  today's  defense  environment,  characterized  by 
uncertainty,  a  rapidly  shrinking  budget,  and  a  leaner  force 
structure,  it  has  become  increasingly  importcint  that  the 
Military  Services  effectively  utilize  all  •.  t  the  scarce 
resources  at  their  disposal  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
The  reserve  elements  of  the  armed  forces  provide  various 
opportunities  for  achieving  greater  economies.  By  providing 
the  active  forces  with  professional  contributory  support, 
while  simultaneously  training  for  specific  mobilization 
billets,  the  reserve  forces  comprise  an  asset  that  can  be 
effectively  used  to  fill  emergent  needs  or  offset  chronic 
manpower  or  skills  shortages.  Ensuring  that  reserve  elements 
are  fully  capable  of  integrating  into,  and  operating  with, 
their  active  duty  counterparts  is  crucial  .in  realizing 
efficient,  effective  utilization  of  all  available  resources. 

While  reserve  forces  are  represented,  and  participate,  in 
virtually  every  professional  field  and  specialty  found  within 
the  Navy,  some  elements  are  currently  under  greater  scrutiny 
and  are  being  reevaluated  in  light  of  the  experiences  of 
Desert  .Shield/Storm.  Top  management  within  the  Navy  is 
examining  the  various  active  and  reserve  elements  with  respect 


to  their  proper  piace  in  the  future  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve. 
Some  elements,  because  of  the  specific  nature  of  their 
missions,  will  be  an  easy  sell;  others  will  have  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  a  necessary  and  valuable  asset  not 
only  in  war,  but  also  in  peacetime. 

Naval  Reservists  serving  in  acquisition'  related  billets 
are  currently  in  this  situation.  The  experiences  of  Desert 
Shield/Storm  demonstrate  that  it  will  probably  take  a  more 
extensive,  and/or  longer  mobilization  effort  before 
significant  numbers  of  reserve  acquisition  personnel  will  be 
needed  to  support  increased  logistics  volumes.  This  isn't  to 
say  that  a  reaer'/e  capability  probably  won't  be  needed  and 
shouldn't  be  maintained,  but  that  the  emphasis  can  be  more 
logically  focused  towards  the  value-adding  support  reservists 
can  provide  today,  in  peacetime,  rather  than  training  for,  and 
justifying  existence  solely  on,  wartime  mobilization  billets. 
Naval  Reservists  have  long  applied  their  sometimes  extensive 
active  duty  experience  and  varied  civilian  business 
backgrounds  to  make  meaningful  and  significant  contributions 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  gaining  command's  primary 
mission.  Contributory  support  takes  many  forma  and  varies 
greatly  from  command  to  command. 


'The  term  "acquisition"  will  be  used  throughout  this  thesis  for 
simplicity,  and  is  intended  to  include  all  facets  of  Che  process 
including:  planning,  production,  contracting,  contract 
administration,  logistics  support,  and  other  commonly  categorized 
f ields . 
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Despite  the  value  and  practicality  of  contributory 
support,  all  reserve  units  must  continue  training  for  their 
mobilization  billete.  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Defense 
Acquisi.tion  Workforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA)  ,  the  scope  of 
reservist  billet  qualification  requirements  may  change. 
Depending  upon  how  this  act.  is  applied  to  the  Naval  Reserve, 
reserve  units  participating  in  acquisition  related  fields  will 
either  continue  to  drill  and  maintain  the  status  quo,  cease  to 
exist  entirely,  or  prosper  in  a  somewhat  modified  structure. 
The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA) ,  along  with  the  respective 
Military  Services,  is  currently  investigating  this  very  issue. 
Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  their  investigations  into  the 
applicability  of  DAWIA,  these  agencies  must  also  determine  how 
to  most  effectively  use  the  re.serve  assets  they  currently 
possess,  or  make  the  difficult  and  potentially  costly  decision 
to  terminate  reserve  participation. 

B .  OB JECTIVSS 

The  primary  objective  of  this  thesis  is  to  examine  various 
ways  in  which  Naval  Reservists  involved  in  the  acquisition 
process  can  be  more  effectively  utilized.  While  reseirvists 
are  currently  serving  at  a  variety  of  commands  involved  in  the 
acquisition  process,  this  thesis  will  concentrate  on  those 
affiliated  with  the  Defense  Contract  Management  Command.  This 
examination  will  be  made  with  consideration  of  the  potential 
impact  of  DAWIA.  Although  a  foniial  determination  of  the  Act's 


applicability  to  reservists  has  not  been  made,  any  analysis  of 
reserve  force  utilization  must  address  the  Act's  requirements 
and  its  potential  impact  upon  the  Naval  Reserve  participants. 

In  preparation  for  the  previously  discussed  analysis,  this 
researcher  intends  to  examine  the  various  ways  in  which  Naval 
Reservists  have  been,  and  are  currently  being,  utilized  at  the 
various  DCMC  affiliated  units.  Despite  operating  under 
essentially  identical  mobilization  training  requirements,  no 
two  units  are  alike  in  the  type  and  scope  of  contributory 
support  they  provide  their  respective  gaining  commands. 
However,  investigating  past  and  current  utilization  of  all 
units  involved  will  reveal  basic  evolutionary  trends  and 
patterns  in  support  of  the  most  likely  and  desirable  future 
utilization , 

A  supporting  objective  of  this  thesis  is  to  compiJ.e  a 
detailed  skills  profile  of  the  reservists  currently  serving  in 
DCMC  affiliated  units.  The  profiles  will  address  applicable 
active  d\ity,  reserve,  and  civilian  experiences  in  acquisition, 
contracting,  or  related  fields,  and  will  also  assess  the  item- 
by-item  accomplishment  of  specific  DAWIA  qualification 
requirements  pertaining  to  Levels  1  through  III.  These  data 
will  facilitate  generating  recommendations  and  conclusions 
concerning  the  poEsible  impact  of  the  reserve  application  of 
DAWIA,  and  will  aid  in  assessing  the  suitability  of  various 
utilization  options  presented. 


After  examining  the  most  effective  utilization  techniques 
in  light  of  the  potential  impact  of  DAWIA,  this  thesis  will 
investigate  the  desirability  of  a  defined  and  stable  career 
path  for  reservists  involved  in  acquisition.  Currently,  Naval 
Reserve  selection  boards  (for  Supply  Corps  officers)  tend  to 
place  emphasis  on  a  varied  career  background  favoring 
selection  of  those  who  are  considered  generalists.  Spending 
too  much  time  in  one  type  of  reserve  unit  is  looked  upon  as 
limiting  to  an  officer's  development  as  he/she  progresses 
towards  senior  management  positions,  and  may  adversely  affect 
promotion  opportunities.  Many  feel  that  the  acquisition 
specialist  requires  years  to  become  fully  qualified,  unless 
the  officer  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  significant  prior 
experience  and  formal  training.  This  opinion  is  supported  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  traditional  acquisition  field 
qualification  requirements,  and  the  experience  and  training 
requirements  that  will  be  levied  under  DAWIA  with  its  intent 
to  form  a  stable,  professional  acquisition  workforce  with  a 
defined  career  path.  Since  many  reserve  activities  and 
qualification  requirements  parallel  active  duty,  it  seems  only 
natural  to  look  at  an  acquisition  career  path  designed 
especially  for  Naval  Reservists.  A  career  path  that 
incorporates  the  requirements  for  serving  not  only  in  DCMC 
affiliated  units,  but  other  units  involved  in  the  acquisition 
process,  could  broaden  career  opportunities  while  providing  a 
professional  corps  of  acquisition  officers. 
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C .  RESEARCH  QUESTION 

The  primary  research  question  that  will  be  addressed  in  • 

this  study  is:  "What  is  the  most  effective  way  in  which  Navy 
Selected  Reserve  personnel  can  be  utilized  in  Defense  Contract 
Management  Command  reserve  units?"  Subsidiary  considerations  • 

addressed  in  support  of  this  question  include  the  following: 

-  To  what  extent  are  Selected  Reserve  personnel  currently 

being  utilized  in  DCMC  reserve  units?  • 

-  What  functions  can  Selected  Reserve  personnel  perform 
that  they  are  not  currently  performing? 

How  will  the  mandatory  training  requirements  in  • 

Department  of  Defense  Directive  5000.52,  Subj :  Defense 

Acquisition  Education,  Training,  and  Career  Development 
Program,  impact  the  Selected  Reservists'  ability  to  fully  • 

qualify  for  their  positions  and  perform  in  these  billets  in 
the  future? 

-  What  is  the  impact  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  # 

Improvement  Act  (DAWIA)  on  the  designation  of  acquisition 

billets  in  the  Selected  Reserves? 

-  Do  the  present  training  and  career  paths  within  the  DCMC  • 

units  fulfill  qualification  requirements  of  other  reserve 
acquisition  billets? 

Are  there  adequate  controls  in  place  to  prevent  • 

conflicts  of  interest  between  civilian  employment  and  the 
individuals  duties  at  the  DCMC  units? 
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D .  SCOPK 


This  thesis  is  a  compilation  of  the  experiences  and 
opinions  of  the  Selected  Reservists  (SELRES)  currently  serving 
in  DCMC  affiliated  reserve  units,  along  with  those  of  their 
active  duty/civilian  counterparts.  Only  Naval  Reservists  and 
their  primary  counterparts  were  queried  in  this  study.  The 
main  reason  for  this  narrow  sampling  is  the  fact  that  the  Navy 
is  the  only  Service  that  maintains  formal  reserve  unit 
structures  at  each  Defense  Contract  Management  District  (DCMD) 
office  and  the  Defense  Contract  Management  Command  (DCMC) 
itself.  The  other  Services'  reservists  drill  as  Independent 
Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMAs)  at  these  offices.  A  secondary 
reason  is  that  each  of  the  11  Naval  Reserve  units  are 
similarly  structured  and  manned  allowing  a  comparison  of 
opinions  and  skills  profiles  baaed  on  a  similar  training, 
experience,  and  structural  baseline.  Including  other  Services 
would  require  establishing  a  different  training,  experience, 
and  billet  structure  baseline  for  each  particular  Service, 
Conclusions  and  recommendations  made  concerning  the 
utilization  of  the  Naval  Reserve  units  may  or  may  not  be 
appropriate  for  the  other  Services. 

The  scope  of  this  study  focuses  on  the  most  effective 
future  utilization  of  Naval  Reservists  as  seen  from  the 
individual  reserv'ist's  perspective.  Analysis  will  be 
supported  by  their  past  and  current  duties  performed,  and  the 
present  experience  and  skills  profiles  of  each  queried 
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officer.  Official  viewpoint  is  incorporated  when  germane,  and 
will  be  a  guiding  factor  in  assessing  the  viability  of  the 
recommendations . 

A  significant  limi.tation  encountered  concerns  the 
currently  undecided  future  applicability  of  DAWIA 
qualification  requirements  to  reservists,  and  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  any  reserve  billets  will  be  designated  as  part 
of  the  acquisition  workforce.  Regardless  of  the  applicability 
of  DAWIA  to  the  peacetime  reservist,  one  must  consider  the 
possible  scenarios  that  could  occur  should  mobilization  become 
a  reality.  How  will  DAWIA  be  applied  to  not  only  reservists, 
but  the  acquisition  workforce  in  general,  as  acquisition 
comirtands  increase  manpower  to  meet  mobilization  and  surge 
requirements  generated  by  a  major  conflict?  Any  conclusions 
or  recommendations  made  must  include  consideration  of  the 
impact  of  these  decisions. 

E .  METHODOIiOQY 

This  study  is  based  on  three  sources  of  information; 
questionnaires  completed  by  Naval  Reservists  and  their  primary 
gaining  command  counterparts,  interviews  with  subject  area 
experts,  and  various  internal  documents,  instructions, 
letters,  and  point  papers.  The  questionnaires  were  used  as 
the  primary  source  of  data  for  this  study  as  this  researcher 
felt  that  the  individual  reserve  offlcer.s  actively  working  in 
the  reserve  units  were  the  best  source  of  information  for 


examining  future  utilization  possibilities.  These  officers 
are  well  aware  of  not  only  their  own  skills  and  experience, 
but  also  the  conditions  and  constraints  under  which  they  must 
work.  Therefore,  they  should  know  better  than  anyone  what 
they  are  capable  of  accomplishing  given  the  opportunity. 
Interviews  and  literature  reviews  were  used  as  secondary 
sources  of  information  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  current 
status  of  DAWIA  applicability,  and  to  provide  historical  data 
and  insight  into  various  aspects  of  the  primary  and  subsidiary 
research  questions. 

The  questionnaire  used  as  the  basis  for  this  thesis  is 
included  as  Appendix  A.  The  questionnaire  consists  of  three 
parts.  Part  1  solicited  general  information  about  the 
reservist  such  as  his/her  civilian  occupation,  mobilization 
billet,  and  years  of  experience.  Part  2  asks  for  the 
individual's  experiences  in  the  acquisition  field,  the  types 
of  duties  currently  performed,  the  types  of  duties  the 
individual  is  not  performing  but  feels  qualified  to  perform, 
and  other  concerns  they  may  have.  Part  3  forms  a  detailed 
qualification  profile  in  terms  of  DAWI.x  requirements  for 
Levels  I  through  III.  The  questionnaire  was  forwarded  to  all 
11  DCMC  affiliated  units,  represent iu^  approximately  12B 
officers  in  total.  Each  officer  was  given  a  companion 
questionnaire  (Appendix  B)  to  be  completed  by  the  primary 
active  duty  military  or  civilian  counterpart  with  whom  he/she 
interacts.  The  questionnaire  is  similar  to  the  reserve 


officer  questionnaire  in  its  Parts  1  and  2,  but  does  not  ask 
for  a  DAWIA  certification  profile.  The  results  of  these 
questionnaires  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  III  and  analyzed 
in  Chapter  IV. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  a  variety  of  officers, 
reserve  and  active  duty,  involved  in  acquisition  and/or 
reserve  manpower  management .  These  interviews  were  intended 
to  provide  insight,  differing  views,  and  direction  for  this 
study,  and  highlighted  much  of  the  ongoing  activities 
currently  focusing  on  the  future  roles  of  Naval  Reservists. 

There  is  very  little  general  literature  on  this  subject; 
however,  several  position  papers,  letters,  and  memorandum  do 
exi.st  that  express  or  guide  official  decisions  and  unofficial 
opinions.  This  information  is  included  where  applicable  to 
contrast  or  support  the  opinions  of  the  SELRES  responders,  and 
will  be  considered  in  any  recommendations  made. 

F.  DEFINITIONS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS 

To  facilitate  the  reading  of  this  thesis  for  those  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  certain  aspects  of  the  Naval  Reserve  or 
the  acquisition  process,  common  terms  and  acronyms  are  defined 
below : 

Acquisition  Corps  -  A  component  of  the  acquisition 
workforce  composed  of  selected  personnel  in  the  military 
grades  of  0-4  and  above,  and  civilian  grades  of  GS/GM-13  and 
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above.  Each  Service  has  one  Acquisition  Corps  as  does  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOOM  5000. 52M,  1991). 

Acquisition  Position  -  Billets  (civilian  or  military) 
having  acquisition  duties  and  falling  under  an  acquisition 
category  as  established  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition)  (USD(A)).  These  billets  are  not  necessarily 
located  in  organizations  conducting  acquisition  as  their 
primary  mission  (DOOM  5000. 52M,  1991). 

Acquisition _ WQr)tforce  -  All  permanent  military  and 

civilian  personnel  who  are  occupying  acquisition  positions, 
are  members  of  an  Acquisition  Corps,  or  are  in  acquisition 
related  programs  (DODM  5000. 52M,  1991). 

Critical _ &£.auieit.ign,-i’.OBU  jr.Qll  -  senior  positions,  as 

designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  wit)i  significant 
responsibilities  in  the  Department  of  Defense  acquisition 
system.  Any  acquisition  position  requiring  a  GS/GM-14  or 
above,  or  an  0-5  or  above,  is  considered  critical  (DODM 
50no . 52M,  1991) . 

Defense  Acquisition  Woricforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA)  - 
Included  in  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  PY  1991,  Public 
Law  101-510,  as  Title  XII,  this  Act  requires  the  estriblisliment 
and  uniform  implementation  of  policies  and  procedures  for  the 
effective  management  of  personnel  serving  in  acquisition 
positions . 

Gaining  Command  The  active  military  or  DoD  organization 
that  manages  the  reserve  unit's  mobilization  billets  and 
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establishes  training  requirements.  Reaex've  units  are 
generally  named  after  the  gaining  command  and  perform  at  least 
a  portion  of  their  training  requirement  at  the  command  itself. 

GS-11Q2  (Contracting)  -  Occupational  series  which  includes 
Contract  Negotiator,  Contract  Specialist,  Contract  Termination 
Specialist,  Contract  Acilministrator ,  Procurement  Analyst, 
Administrative  Contracting  Officer,  Contract  Price/Coet 
Analyst,  Contracting  Officer,  Procuring  Contracting  Officer, 
and  Termination  Contracting  Officer  (DOOM  B000.52M,  19911. 

Indivlriuai _ Training _ LLad _ LllEI  -  An  individualized 

planning  document  which  lists  specific  mobilization  billet 
training  requirements  and  tracks  accomplishment.  Examples  are 


included  as  Appendix  C. 


The  specific  billet  an  individual 


reservist  trains  for,  and  can  be  expected  to  fill,  in  the 


event  of  recall  or  mobilization. 


Reservists  in  a  drill  pay 


status,  generally  participating  in  4  monthly  drills  and  2 
weeks  annual  active  duty  far  training.  SELRES  are  considered 
trained,  equipped,  and  prepared  for  immediate  recall  upon 
completing  thieir  mobilization  billet  qualification 


requirements . 
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a.  ORGANIZATION  OF  STUDY 


The  remaining  chapters  of  this  study  are  as  follows: 
Chapter  II:  BACKGROUND.  LITERATURE  REVIEW  AND  METHODOLOGY 
This  chapter  will  present  a  brief  history  of  the  reserve 
concept  in  general,  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  Naval 
Reserves,  and  background  on  how  these  forces  evolved  into 
their  present  structure.  It  will  then  focus  on  the  present 
involvement  of  Naval  Reservists  in  the  acquisition  process. 
Finally,  it  will  examine  the  process  used  in  obtaining  and 
structuring  the  data  to  be  presented. 

Chapter  III:  PRESENTATION  OF  DATA  COLLECTED 
This  chapter  will  present  a  detailed  description  of  the 
questionnaire  responses.  The  responses  will  be  categorized  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  trends,  patterns,  and/or  a 
consensus  of  opinion  as  appropriate.  These  categories  will  be 
analyzed  and  interpreted  in  Chapter  IV.  The  skills  profiles 
obtained  from  Part  3  of  the  questionnaire  will  be  tabulated  by 
rank  to  present  a  picture  of  the  current  qualification  levels 
of  these  officers.  Specific  examples  of  reserve  utilization 
will  be  included  to  more  vividly  illustrate  the  data 
collected . 

Chapter  TV;  DATA  ANALYSIS/ INTERPRETATION 
This  chapter  will  look  at  the  data  and  issues  pertinent  to 
the  primary  and  subsidiary  research  questions.  The 
questionnaire  data,  along  wltli  tJie  results  of  the  lit.erature 
review  and  Interviews,  will  be  categorized,  quantified, 
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compared,  analyzed,  and  interpreted.  This  process  will 
determine  trends  and  commonalities  that  can  be  assessed  for 
viability  against  existing  and  expected  future  policies. 
Chapter  V:  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
This  chapter  will  draw  the  report  together  by  combining 
the  data  and  resulting  analysis,  leading  to  conclusions  and 
recommendations  for  future  policy  and  areas  for  possible 
further  study. 


IZ.  BACKGROUND,  LITBRATURB  RSVIBni,  AND  MBTBODOLOQY 


A.  BACKGROUND 

Reserve  military  forces  in  one  form  or  another  have  been 
used  to  augment  professional,  standing  armies  since  the  early 
beginnings  of  organized  warfare.  America's  basic  concepts 
regarding  the  application  of  reserve  forces  evolved  from 
England's  traditional  usage  of  locally  raised  militias, 
commanded  by  the  resident  nobility,  to  man  its  armies 
(Goldich,  198B)  .  'i'^lonists  came  to  America  with  this  concept 
entrenched,  and  it  .May  have  been  the  ready  availability  and 
effectiveness  of  their  informal  local  militias  that  helped 
save  the  colonists  during  the  various  Indian  wars  and 
uprisings  (Goldich,  1905).  The  militia  concept  proved  itself 
during  the  colonial  wars  and  onward  through  the  end  of  the  War 
of  1812.  However,  the  pacification  of  the  larger  Indian 
tribes  reduced  the  need  for  a  rapidly  mobilizable  reserve 
force,  This  reality  resulted  in  the  general  neglect  of 
organized  militias  that  lasted  until  the  Civil  War  erupted. 
Until  the  early  1900' s,  reserve  forces  consisted  of  the 
various  state  militias.  The  Dick  Act  of  1903,  the  National 
Defense  Act  of  1916,  and  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920 
worked  to  establish  federally  controlled  reserve  forces, 


primarily  in  support  and  technical  specialties  (Goldich, 
1985)  . 

U.S.  Naval  Reserve  force  history  dates  all  the  way  baclc  to 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  citizen  sailors  of  the  state  naval 
militias  performed  admirably,  but  the  continued  maintenance  of 
their  talent  was  not  supported  after  the  hostilities  ended  and 
they  were  eventually  disbanded.  Despite  their  untimely 
disestablishment,  the  concept  of  a  naval  militia  did  not 
entirely  disappear.  When  the  states  failed  to  reinstitute 
their  naval  militias.  President  Jefferson  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  national  naval  militia,  but  Congress  failed 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  funding  {Kreh,  1969)  .  This 
predicament  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
when  Congress  was  left  with  no  alternative  but  to  authorize 
funding  to  hire  ships  and  crews  to  augment  the  Regular  Navy. 
"Abe  Lincoln's  Soapbox  Navy"  eventually  comprised  over  50%  of 
the  Union's  fleet  (Kreh,  1969).  Once  again,  these  battle 
hardened  assets  were  disbanded  at  hostilities  end. 

In  the  late  1800 's,  efforts  to  establish  a  Federal  Naval 
Reserve  were  not  particularly  successful,  but  the  Navy 
Department  did  succeed  somewhat  in  organizing  the  various 
state  naval  militias.  These  state  naval  militias  were  heavily 
used  during  the  Spanish- American  War,  but  were  limited  to 
service  within  the  U.S.  This  issue  was  addressed  by  the 
states;  however,  when  they  permitted  trained  militiamen  to 
talte  leaves  of  absences  and  volunteer  for  the  Regular  Navy, 
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This  eventually  resulted  in  the  passing  of  legislation  to 
create  an  Auxiliary  Naval  Force  specifically  recruited  from 
the  state  naval  militias.  Repeating  a  now  familiar  pattern, 
the  ships  and  crews  of  the  Auxiliary  Naval  Force  were  released 
at  war's  end. 

Although  there  was  a  general  consensus  concerning  the 
rationale  for  an  established  national  Naval  Reserve 
unconnected  with  the  various  state  naval  militias,  nothing 
significant  happened  until  the  passing  of  the  Naval  Militia 
Act  of  1914.  This  Act  consolidated  the  state  naval  militias 
under  the  Navy  Department  and  gave  the  President  authority  to 
mobilize  these  assets  in  a  national  emergency.  Subsequent 
legislation  in  1915,  urged  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus 
Daniels  and  Assistant  Secretary  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
established  the  authority  for  a  Federal  Naval  Reserve 
consisting  of  sailors  honorably  discharged  from  the  Regular 
Navy  [Kreh,  1969)  .  Unfortunately,  no  provisions  were  made  for 
paying  or  training  these  new  reservists.  The  Naval  Reserve 
Force  Act  of  1916  rectified  this  shortcoming,  With  World  War 
I  just  around  the  corner,  the  formal  organization  of  a  Naval 
Reserve  Force  was  a  timely  accomplishment.  Naval  Reservists' 
participation  in  the  war  was  substantial,  eventually 
comprising  over  60%  of  the  Navy's  total  personnel  assets 
(.Shriver,  1978)  .  As  had  happened  during  previous  periods  of 
relative  calm,  reserve  forces  were  allowed  to  atrophy  and 
disintegrate  after  the  war  ended. 
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The  United  States  found  itself  facing  World  War  II  with  a 
desperate  need  to  man  its  Navy,  although  the  situation  would 
have  been  much  worse  had  lawmakers  not  taken  steps  in  1925  to 
reorganiise  the  program. 

That  there  was  a  Naval  Reserve  to  call  upon  was  due  only 
to  the  foresightedness  of  a  few  men  who,  between  wars, 
remembered  the  lessons  learned  in  1917.  Public  apathy 
after  the  first  war  defeated  the  Navy's  attempts  to 
reorganize  the  released  Reservists  into  drilling  units 
with  a  definite  program.  Congress  was  cool  to  the  idea  of 
spending  money  for  such  things  because,  after  all,  we  had 
just  won  the  "war  to  end  all  wars."  W.ith  poor  facilities 
and  less  and  less  money,  the  Navy's  attempt  to  keep  a 
Naval  Reserve  faltered,  and  in  1921,  it  was  forced  to 
disenroll  practically  the  entire  Naval  Reserve  Force 
(Kreh,  1969). 

The  Naval  Reserve  went  from  being  a  force  of  22,000 

personnel  in  1938  to  one  of  over  3  million  at  the  end  of  World 

War  II,  comprising  over  80%  of  total  Navy  personnel  strength 

in  1945  (Kreh,  1969) .  In  a  departure  from  the  long 

established  pattern  of  neglect  during  peacetime,  reserve 

forces  did  not  inmediately  fall  into  disrepair  after  the  war. 

Various  initiatives,  including  extensive  recruiting,  vrere 

taken  to  keep  the  reserve  forces  intact.  President  Truman 

sanctioned  this  effort  by  signing  a  bill  in  1948  that  provided 

retirement  benefits  for  reservists.  He  went  on  to  say: 

If  the  standing  forces  of  the  Regular  establishments  are 
to  be  kept  small,  as  is  the  tradition  of  the  United 
States,  the  civilian  Reserve  must  always  be  ready  as  part 
of  the  trained  nucleus  around  whicli  a  citizen  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  Air  Force  can  be  built  if 
need  ever  arises.  The  Reserve  and  Regular  forces  must 
therefore  work  together  in  effective  teamwork,  with  the 
Regular  Services  providing  the  equipment,  the  training 
facilities,  and  the  expert  guidance  needed  by  the  Reserve 
forces,  and  the  Reserve  personnel  devoting  their  best 


efforts  to  keeping  our  national  defense  establishment  in 
a  constant  state  of  readiness"  (Kreh,  1969) . 

Korea  saw  the  call-up  of  over  250,000  Naval  Reservists, 
many  with  substantial  World  War  II  combat  experience.  The 
experiences  of  this  recall  led  to  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
of  1952,  as  amended  by  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955. 
Despite  this  legislative  boost,  the  reserves  once  again  fell 
into  disrepair.  The  personnel  were  there,  but  training 
programs  and  support  were  lacking.  The  Navy,  recognizing  the 
problem,  initiated  needed  changes  and  established  a  nationwide 
command,  the  Naval  Reserve  Training  Command,  to  administer  the 
program.  "This  led  to  the  Selected  Reserve  concept,  which 
provides  trained  units  and  individuals  for  immediate  active 
duty  when  needed"  (Kreh,  1969) . 

Although  manning  levels,  training  support,  funding,  and 
hardware  investment  have  all  peaked  and  fallen  several  times 
in  the  years  since  the  1950's,  i.he  reserve  forces  have 
remained  a  fixture  of  our  defense  mechanism  and  have 
successfully  mobilized  as  a  command  or  augmented  active  forces 
in  a  variety  of  international  and  domestic  contingencies. 
These  Include;  The  Berlin  Airlift,  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis, 
the  Vietnam  Conflict,  hundreds  of  civil  disturbances, 
Operation  Earnest  Will,  Operation  Just  Cause,  and,  most 
recently,  Operation  Desert  Shieid/.Storm  (Total  Force  Policy 
Report,  1990) .  Today,  under  the  Total  Force  concept,  active 


and  reserve  forces  are  viewed  as  a  single  entity,  with 
comparable  equipment,  training,  and  otter  resource  support. 

Under  the  hammer  of  an  uncertain  and  rapidly  shrinking 
defense  budget,  the  fiscally  and  politically  attractive 
reserve  forces  provide  a  potentially  significant  asset  in 
maintaining  America's  defensive  posture  in  the  coming  years. 
In  fact,  with  the  current  constraints  on  the  defense  budget, 
the  United  States  probably  couldn't  mount  and  sustain  a 
significant  military  engagement  without  the  involvement  of 
reserve  forces  (Philbin  and  Gould,  1905).  Although  a  general 
cost  comparison  would  be  misleading  when  comparing  specific 
units,  an  aggregate  cost  savings  of  over  50%  can  be  found  when 
comparing  active  and  reserve  elements  (Shriver,  1970) .  While 
primarily  admi nistrat ive -  type  units  cost  little  more  than  the 
military  pay  of  the  reserve  members,  hardware  intensive  units 
represent  the  least  in  costs  savings.  For  example.  Naval 
Reserve  forces  ships  are  only  10%  less  expensive  to  operate 
than  "fully-active,  immediately  deployable,  fully-maintained 
front-line  ships"  (Report  to  the  Congress,  1991). 

Reserve  elements  have  traditionally  been  thought  of  as 
" forces  -  in  -  reserve , "  a  trained  cadre  of  ready  assets  to 
augment  active  forces  in  times  of  hostility.  Under  the  Total 
Force  Policy,  created  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  reserve 
forces  are  considered  full  partners  with  the  active  components 
(Moore,  1991)  .  As  Secretary  Weinberger  stated: 


We  can  no  longer  consider  reserve  forces  as  merely  forces 
in  reserve.  Instead  tl!ey  have  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  total  force,  both  within  the  U.S.  and  within  NATO. 
They  have  to  be,  and  in  fact  are,  a  blending  of  the 
professionalism  of  the  full-time  soldier  with  the 
professionalism  of  the  citizen- soldier .  Only  in  that  way 
can  we  achieve  the  military  strength  that  is  necessary  to 
defend  our  freedom  (Philbin  and  Gould,  1985). 

As  " forces  -  in  -  being ,  "  reserves  are  not  necessarily  a 
mirror - image  of  their  active  counterparts,  standing  by  to  fill 
the  additional  manning  allowances  authorized  to  meet  wartime 
requirements  (Moore,  1991).  Various  units  are  now  considered 
stand-alone  commands  as  opposed  to  augmenting  units, 
concentrating  on  mission  capabd.lities  that  are  not  fully 
needed  and/or  economical  to  maintain  in  times  of  peace. 
Examples  of  these  types  of  units  include:  cargo  handling 
forces,  fleet  hospitals,  coastal  surveillance,  fleet  air 
logistics,  and  forward  base  component  unitn  (Moore,  1991). 

The  primary  focus  of  various  elements  of  the  reserve 
forces  is  continu.ing  to  change  as  the  overall  military 
structure  evolves.  It  is  no  longer  simply  a  matter  of  a  unit 
train.ing  for  the  possibility  of  recall  or  mobilization,  but  a 
question  of  what  they  can  do  now  to  support  their  active  duty 
counterparts.  This  effort  is  referred  to  as  contributory 
support,  that  is,  contributing  to  the  accomplxshment  of  the 
gaining  command's  primary  mission  or  by  providing  other 
essential  support  to  the  active  forces  in  general. 

Although  literature  makes  little  reference  of  Naval 
Reserve  participation  in  the  acquisition  process,  one  can 


logically  assume  that  they  have  contributed  in  one  way  or 
another  for  as  long  as  reserve  forces  have  been  in  existence. 
Today,  reservists  are  serving  in  a  host  of  acquisition  related 
billets  at  a  variety  of  gaining  commands  such  as:  Naval 

Regional  Contracting  Centers,  Naval  Supply  Centers,  Systems 
Commands,  and  other  staff  augmenting  units.  The  Supply 
Reserve  Vision  Studv^  sees  the  future  ot  the  Supply  Reserve  as 
supporting  seven  boy  functional  "pillars.”  These  are: 

•  Fleet  Support 

•  Deployable  Logistics  Services 

•  Logistics  Services 

•  Transportation 

•  Aviation  Support 

•  Logistics  Planning 

•  Information  Systems  Support 

While  acquisition  is  not  considered  a  key  functional  pillar, 
it  was  specifically  mentioned  as  being  a  critical  component  in 
four  of  these  pillars. 

The  focus  of  this  study  is  the  Naval  Reserve  units 
directly  affiliated  with,  and  supporting  the  mission  of,  the 
Defense  Contract  Management  Command  (DCMC)  and  the  Defense 
Contract  Management  District  (DCMD)  offices.  Those  units  are 
manned  by  approximately  12S  reserve  Navy  Supply  Corps  officers 
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’The  Supply  Reserve  Vision  Study  was  chartered  to  examine  the 
present  Supply  Reserve  and  how  it  will  support  the  active  forces  in 
the  future.  The  Summary  R'port  was  release  in  November  1991. 
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ranging  in  rank  from  Lieutenant  through  Captain.  They  perform 
monthly  drills  and  two  weeks  active  duty  for  training  per 
year,  much  the  same  as  other  reserve  organizations.  The 
primary  difference  between  the  DCMD  units  and  most  other 
reserve  units  is  the  fact  that  they  generally  perform  their 
duties  at  the  DCMD  offices  rather  than  a  reserve  center.  The 
purpose  is  twofold:  1)  hands-on  training  and,  2)  contributory 
support . 

Naval  Reserve  personnel  involved  in  the  acquisition 
process  bring  with  them  the  full  spectrum  of  education  and 
experience.  Some  are  GM-15  11028  (Contracting),  fully 
qualified  to  assume  whatever  Acquisition  Workforce  duties  may 
be  assigned,  while  others  have  little  or  no  practical 
experience  or  educational  background  in  the  field.  Others 
have  substantial  civilian  acquisition  related  experience  that, 
while  certainly  an  asset,  may  not  be  readily  applicable  to 
their  duties  at  the  DCMD  units.  Most  have  extensive  civilian 
business  experience  that  can  be  of  value  somewhere  in  the 
acquisition  process.  Regardless  of  their  education  or 
experience  level  coming  into  the  billet,  all  officers  must 
qualify  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  an  Individual 
Training  Plan  (ITP)'  tailored  specifically  to  their 
mobilization  billet.  Completion  of  the  ITP  qualifies  the 
individual  to  perform  the  duties  required  in  their  assigned 

'.See  Appendix  B  for  representative  examples  of  Individual 
Training  Plans  (ITP) , 
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mobilization  billet.  One  important  aspect  to  note  is  that  the 
reaer\'ist'a  contributory  support  functions  may  or  may  not  be 
related  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  the  reservist  would 
normally  be  expected  to  fulfill  in  his/her  mobilization 
billet.  Generally,  the  emphasis  is  on  billet  qualification 
until  the  officer  becomes  fully  qualified,  at  which  point 
he/ahe  can  then  place  greater  focus  on  contributory  support. 
Depending  upon  the  experience  and  training  the  individual 
reservist  brings  into  the  unit,  full  qualification  can  take 
from  one  to  two  years. 

Common  DCMD  reserve  unit,  mobilization  billet  assignments 
inc] ude : 

•  Assistant  Director 

•  Assistant  Chief 

•  Production  Officer 

•  Procurement  Management  Staff  Officer 

•  Quality  Assurance  Officer 

•  Contract  Administrator 

The  grades  required  to  fill  these  billets  are  commensurate 
with  those  required  to  fill  comparable  active  duty/civilian 
Acquisition  Corps  and  Critical  Acquisition  Position  jobs. 
With  the  passjing  of  DAWIA,  and  its  applicability  to  reservists 
undecided,  some  questions  can  be  raised.  If  the  active 
duty/civilian  equivalent  positions  must  be  filled  with 
personnel  certified  under  DAWIA,  can  the  reserve  units 
continue  to  use  their  current  billet  structure  ant,  train  to 
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standards  they  may  never  be  able  to  satisfy?  If  the  reserve 
units  must  change  their  billet  structure  to  avoid  this 
conflict,  how  will  the  new  structure  look?  The  intent  of  this 
thesis  is  to  provide  information  that  will  help  in  answering 
these  questions. 

B .  LITERATURE  REVIEW 

There  are  vast  amounts  of  literature  available  concerning 
reserve  forces  in  general,  and,  in  particular,  their 
historical  foundations  and  nontributions  to  the  defense  of 
this  nation.  Most  sources  adequately  describe  the  roles  of 
the  major  combat  arms  elements,  but  provide  little  detail  on 
the  lesser  known  elements  of  the  supporting  arms.  Therefore, 
there  is  little  in  print  that  covers  the  contributions  of 
reserves  involved  in  the  acquisition  process  or  the  background 
and  policies  that  guide  their  utilization.  With  that  said, 
the  following  subsections  will  examine  some  of  the  literature 
available  on  related  issues,  policies,  and  background. 

1 .  DAWIA 

a.  Legislative  Background 

The  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act 
(DAWIA)  was  included  in  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1991, 
Public  Law  101-510,  as  Title  XII.  The  Act  consists  of  two 
subchapters.  The  first  addresses  general  responsibilities  and 
calls  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish,  and  uniformly 


imp] ement ,  policies  and  procedures  for  the  effective 

management  of  personnel  serving  in  DoD  acquisition  positions. 

A  primary  emphasis  in  the  DAWIA  is  on  increased  education, 
training,  and  qualification  requirements.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  to  establish  education,  training,  and 
experience  requirements  based  on  the  level  of  complexity 
of  the  dutie.s  carried  out  in  tne  position.  After  October 
1,  199],  there  are  positive  requirements  for  contracting 
officers  above  the  small  purchase  threshold  (Edgar,  1991) . 

The  education,  training,  and  experience  requirements  vary 

depending  upon  the  level  and  particular  acquisition  career 

field.  The  requirements  are  cumulative  and  generally  must  be 

fulfilled  in  each  level  before  progressing  to  the  next  higher- 

level.  There  are  three  levels  in  which  acquisition  personnel 

can  qualify  (DODM  5000. 52M,  1991): 

•  Basic  Level  (Level  I)  -  Basic  level  training  standards, 

designed  to  establish  fundamental  qualifications  in  the 
individual's  career  field  and  prepare  personnel  for 
positions  of  increasing  responsibility.  Full 

qualification  must  be  attained  within  18  months  of 
assignment.  Generally  applicable  to  QS-05  through  08,  and 
officer  ranks  of  O-l  through  0--3. 

•  Intermediate  Level  (Level  III  -  Development  progresses, 

specialization  is  emphasized,  but  general  expertise  in  the 
career  field  is  important.  Individuals  should  meet  Level 
II  quali.  float  ion  standards  prior  to  assignment.  If  not, 
they  must  be  completed  within  18  months.  Generally 

applicable  to  GS-09  through  12,  and  officer  ranks  of  O 
3/0-4 . 

•  Senior  Level  (Level  III)  ■  All  requirements  for  Levels  I 

and  II  should  be  completed.  The  individual  should  have 
significant  knowledge  and  experience  in  his/her  career 
field  and  a  general  understanding  of  the  entire 

acquisition  process.  Individuals  should  meet  Level  111 
qualification  requirements  prior  to  assignment.  If  not, 
they  must  be  completed  within  18  months.  Generally 

applicable  to  G.S/GM  13  and  above,  and  officer  ranks  0-4 

and  above. 


Detailed  training,  education,  and  experience  requirements  for 
each  level  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

The  second  subchapter  concerns  acquisition  positions.  It 
calls  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  designate,  by 
regulation,  defense  acquisition  positions  to  "include  all 
acquisition- related  positions  in  11  different  categories, 
including  coni ract ing  ..."  (Edgar,  1991).  The  Secretary  is 
also  required  to  establish  specific  career  paths  in  each 
field,  and  must  limit  the  reservation  of  assigrurients  for 
military  officers  to  those  positions  where  it  is  essential  for 
the  perfoirmance  of  duties,  required  by  law,  or  otherwise 
justified  (Edgar,  1991)  . 

The  forces  that  led  to  the  passing  of  DAWIA  evolved  over 
a  number  of  years.  Early  attempts  by  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  address  perceived  and  real  problems 
in  the  acquisition  process  were  aimed  more  at  the  process 
itself.  The  publishing  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
(FAR),  Defense  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  Supplement 
(DFARS) ,  and  a  stream  of  agency  and  component  directives  and 
instructions  were  the  result.  The  newsmalting  problems 
encountered  in  the  1980' s  shifted  attention  to  the  management 
structure  and  personnel  employed  in  the  acquisition  system. 
The  Defense  Procurement  Improvement  Act  of  1985,  reports  from 
the  Packard  Commission,  Military  .Service  and  academic  studies, 
and  the  Dcfesiae  Acquisition  Improvement  Act  of.  19  86  addressed 
the  issues  of  education,  training,  career  path,  opportunities, 
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and  experience.  DAWIA  esBentially  grew  out  of  these  efforts 
and  is  intended  to  "create  a  body  of  well-educated,  trained, 
and  dedicated  acquisition  profesaionais "  (SECNAVINST  5300.34, 
1991)  . 

Jb,  Applicability  to  Reservists 

The  applicability  of  DAWIA  to  the  reserves  has 
been,  and  is  currently  being,  examined  and  debated.  The 
original  draft  version  of  DAWIA  specifically  addressed 
reserves;  however,  this  coverage  was  later  dropped.^  The 
exact  intent  of  Congress  is  not  known,  but  the  implication  is 
that  they  did  not  intend  for  it  to  apply  to  reservists. 
Nothing  could  be  found  in  writing  that  supports  or  contradicts 
this  implication.  Additionally,  DoD  and  Navy  guidance 
Implementing  DAWIA  does  not  specifically  address  the  reserve 
applicability  of  DAWIA.  Therefore,  it  is  left  up  to  DLA  and 
the  individual  Services  to  decide  for  themselves  how  DAWIA 
will  be  applied,  if  at  all,  to  their  reserve  personnel  and 
billets . 

Many  individuals  queried  felt  that  it  would  be  impractical 
to  apply  DAWIA  to  the  reserves.  Based  on  their  limited  active 
duty  experience  and  training,  and  the  difficulty  of  completing 
the  necessary  training  requirements  in  the  capacity  of  a 
drilling  reservist,  very  few  officers  would  be  able  to  attain 
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the  level  of  training  and  experience  necessary  to  qualify  for 

Acquisition  Corps  billets  commensurate  with  their  grade. 

The  consensus  of  everyone  that  I  talked  with  on  this 
subject  was  that  it  is  impractical  to  apply  DAWIA  to  the 
reserves,  and  if  it  were  applied,  few,  if  any,  reserves 
would  ever  be  able  to  meet  the  training  and  experience 
requirements  to  be  certified  for  Acquisition  Corps 
billets.  In  the  past,  any  requirements  applicable  to 
active  duty  billets  were  also  applied  to  comparable 
reserve  billets  at  DLA  ....  While  this  precedent  suggests 
DAWIA  should  be  applied  to  the  reserves,  DoD  has  many 
rules  and  regulations  that  are  waived  during  mobilization, 
and  it  is  logical  that  Acquisition  Corps  certifications 
required  by  DAWIA  would  be  waived  in  wartime  (Atchley, 
1992)  . 

There  is  a  tear  that  "opponents  of  the  Reserve  community  would 
seize  upon  a  double  standard  of  qualification  for  Reserves  to 
reduce  program  funding  and  manpower"  (Morgan,  1992)  .  However, 
adequately  addressing  the  question  of  effective  utilization  of 
reserve  assets  should  be  sufficient  in  countering  any 
opposition,  Regardless  of  specific  utilization  conclusions, 
the  training  requirements  of  DAWIA  will  logically  be  the 
gui.llng  force  in  determining  the  mobilization  billet  training 
.st,indatdH  for  DLA  acquisition  reservists,  whether  or  not  DAWIA 
i  a  found  applicable,  At  the  present  time,  DAWIA  is  the 
standard.  Some  prrjponerits  recommend  that  a  preference  be 
shown  for  officers  at,  or  close  to,  certif iciation  at  a  certain 
level  when  making  billet  assignments.  One  Service  has 
determined  t.hat,  because  of  the  demands  o.  Level  III 
certification,  their  benchmark  for  aii  ranks  would  be 
qualification  at  Level  IT.  In  reality,  these  requirements  are 


not  markedly  different  than  pre-DAWIA  requirements  for  most 
reserve  procurement  billets. 

2.  DLA,  DCMC,  and  Contributory  Support 

The  Defense  Contract  Administration  .Services  (DCAS)  , 

DCMC's  predecessor,  was  born  in  January  1966  as  a  branch  of 

the  Defense  Supply  Agency  (now  DLA) .  The  concept  for 

administering  all  Defense  contracts  under  a  single  command 

evolved  during  the  McNamara  years.  Overlapping  coverage, 

duplication  of  effort,  differing  systems  and  approaches,  and 

a  general  lack  of  coordination  among  various  agencies  and 

departments  were  prevalent  in  an  era  where  all  Military 

Services  and  agencies  administered  their  own  contracts. 

Project  60  was  chartered  in  1962  to  look  at  the  contract 

administration  function  and  to: 

Prepare  a  plan  for  establishing  uniform  field  contract 
management  covering  all  the  contract  management  functions 
and  further  provide  alternate  plans  for  establishing  this 
uniform  structure  outside  of  the  perimeters  of  the 
Military  Departments  (Maatln,  1973) . 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  Project  TjO  study,  McNamara 

established  a  project  of  limited  scope  to  test  the  concept  of 

consolidated  contract  adrainist ration  services  (Mastin,  1973), 

Following  successful  completion  of.  the  limited  and  follow-on 

national  tests,  DCA.S  was  formally  established.  Its  strength 

then,  as  It  remains  now,  is  the  "sin>/le  face  to  industry,"  a 

viable  meatifj  of  eliminating  confusion  while  achieving 

economio!S  of  scale  and  efficiencies. 
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Project  60  was  not  to  be  the  end  of  in»/estigationB  into, 
and  audits  of,  the  contract  administration  function.  In  1975, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics)  chartered  a  comprehensive  I'eview  known  as  "Forward 
Look"  (Forward  Look,  1976)  .  This  study  generated  many  policy 
and  manpower  actions,  particularly  in  the  engineering  area,  in 
its  effort  to  prepare  the  contract  administration  fvinction  for 
the  future. 

One  of  the  key  objectives  for  the  future  of  DLA  reserve 

participation  concerns  value-adding  contributory  support  (RFAC 

Minutes,  1993)  .  Reserve  units  must  still  plan  and  train  for 

possible  mobilization,  but  in  doing  so  they  must  also  be  a 

cost  effective  asset,  As  MGEN  Aler,  USAFR,  stated,  "...we 

serve  as  an  insurance  pul  1  oy  in  case  of  war  and  we  must  insure 

the  premium  cost  ip  paid  during  peacetime  as  value  added..." 

(RFAC  Minutes,  1993)  .  The  Reserve  Mission  Statement  for  DLA 

affiliated  units  sums  this  up  (RFAC  Minutes,  1993): 

The  DLA  Reserve  Mission  is  to  provide  the  right  people, 
trained,  ready  and  available  with  a  unique  blend  of 
military  and  civilian  talent  and  experience  to  meet 
contingency  requirements  and  provide  support  to  DLA  day  to 
day  operations. 

DLA  is  currently  examining  many  areas  in  an  effort  to 
solve  problems  and/or  prepare  for  the  future.  Two  areas 
mentioned  specifically  address  Naval  Reserve  participation. 
The  first,  Business  Development,  hopes  to  use  a  "  . , . DLA/Naval 
Reserve  team  to  accumulate  and  analyze  market  information  for 
a  Business  Development  Plan"  (RFAC  Minutes ,  1993).  The  second 


area,  Special  Remedies,  involves  contract,  fraud  investigations 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  (DOJ) .  Naval  Reservists  have  in 
the  past  provided  specialized  business  and  contractual 
expertise  to  augment  DOJ's  scarce  manpower  resources  and  speed 
indictment/convicticn  efforts  (RFAC  Minutes ,  1993).  Although 
on  the  surface  this  may  seem  like  a  peacetime  activity,  the 
"risk  of  contractor  error/fraud  can  be  expected  to  be  higher 
in  the  increased  level  of  activity  that  accompanies  wartime 
tempo"  (Supply  Reserve  Vision  Study,  1991).  These  distinct 
initiatives  clearly  indicate  that  there  is  a  place  for  Naval 
Reservists  in  the  acquisition  process  and  are  consistent  with 
observed  historical  benefits  of  reserve  force  involvement. 
Specifically,  reserves  can  provide  an  important  channel  for- 
networking  and  serving  as  translators  and  constructive  brokers 
between  civilian  and  military  institutions  (Zuricher,  1986) . 
Active  duty  and  civilian  Government  employees  involved  in  the 
acquisition  process  frequently  lack  industrial  experience. 
They  may  be  fluent  in  military  jargon  and  bureaucratese,  but 
lack  savvy  in,  and  a  deep  understanding  of,  the  corporate 
world.  The  reservist  is  often  fluent  in  not  only  the  language 
of  the  military  and  bureaucrat,  but  intimately  knows  the 
language  of  the  business  community  (Morgan  interview,  1993) . 
It  makes  sense  to  use  the  reservist  as  an  interface,  a 
translator,  or  even  a  troubleshooter.  In  a  loosely  related 
development,  there  has  been  some  involvement  of  reservists  in 
a  consulting  group  capacity  (Morgan  interview,  1993).  This 


concept  appears  to  remove  some  of  the  emphasis  on  qualifying 
for  a  mobilization  billet,  and  concentrates  more  on  utilizing 
the  skills  the  reservist  has  already  developed  through  years 
of  active  duty,  reserve,  and  civilian  involvement. 

There  is  precedence  for  emphasizing  greater  use  of  a 

reservist's  civilian  expertise.  The  Air  Force  Reserve 

Associate  Program  provides  one  such  example  (Philbin  and 

Gould,  1965).  As  Philbin  and  Gould  further  elaborate: 

In  the  total -force  environment,  and  at  a  time  when  the  DoD 
is  placing  more  stress  on  cost-savings,  it  may  be 
preferable  to  organize  qualified  Reservists,  for  whom 
staff  or  unit  billets  are  not  readily  available,  into 
specialized  task  forces  that  work  on  priority  projects 
requiring  their  unique  expertise  (Philbin  and'  Gould, 
1985)  . 

Failing  to  acknowledge  and  use  the  vast  amounts  of  business 
expertise  offered  by  reservists,  gained  free  of  charge  through 
civilian  endeavors,  constitutes  a  lost  opportunity  at 
achieving  greater  economies  and  efficiencies.  This  fact  was 
not  lost  on  the  participants  of  the  Supply  Reserve  Vision 
Study.  Sitting  atop  the  "seven  pillars"  are  six  strategies 
for  the  future,  including: 

•  Maximize  Contributory  Support 

•  Leverage  Civilian  Skills 

By  leveraging  civilian  skills,  the  Navy  can  increase  its 
return  on  investment,  just  as  a  successful  business  enterprise 
increases  return  through  effective  use  of  financial  leverage. 
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C .  MSTHODOLOGY 


The  methodology  for  conducting  this  study  relied  on 
questionnaires  (Appendix  A)  completed  by  Naval  Reserve  Supply 
Corps  officers  actively  working  in  DCMC  affiliated  units.  The 
questionnaires  were  designed  in  three  parts  to  solicit  hard 
information  along  with  the  experiences  and  opinions  of  the 
respondents.  Part  1  asks  the  respondents  to  list  their 
current  civilian  occupation,  reserve  billet,  and  years  of 
service.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  categorize  the 
respondent  by  billet,  occupation,  and  length  of  service.  Part 
2  is  the  core  of  the  questionnaire.  It  asks  for  a 
comprehensive  list  of  military  and  civilian  acquisition- 
related  positions  held  including  duties  and  responsibilities, 
earned  Navy  Officer  Billet  Classification  (NOBC)  codes, 
opinions  on  duties  performed,  and  opinions  on  duties  the 
respondent  would  like,  and  feels  qualified,  to  perform.  The 
purpose  of  this  part  is  to  categorize  the  respondent  by 
experience,  duties  performed,  and  opinions  concerning 
utilization  potential.  Part  3  is  a  skills  profile  based  on 
the  requirements  listed  in  DAWIA.  The  respondent  is  asked  to 
check-off  attainment  of  the  specific  training,  education,  and 
experience  requirements  fcr  Levels  I  through  III.  The  purpose 
of  this  part  is  to  ascertain  where  reserve  officers  stand  in 
meeting  the  requirements  for  certification  under  DAWIA. 

The  data  generated  through  this  questionnaire  will  be 
categorized  and  consolidated  to  determine  commonalities. 
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differences,  and  patterns  pointing  to  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  and  conclusions  on  the  most  effective  utilization  of 
reservists.  This  consensus  will  then  be  compared  to  the 
literature  review  information  previously  presented  to 
determine  the  practicality  of  the  respondents  utilization 
concepts.  Literature  and  interviews  used  in  conducting  this 
study  are  listed  in  the  b.rbiiographv. 
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III.  FRESmrrATION  of  data  collected 


The  raw  data  for  this  thesis  were  generated  through  the 
use  of  two  questionnaires.  The  first  questionnaire  (Appendix 
A)  was  forwarded  to  the  approximately  125  reserve  officers 
currently  serving  in  DCMD  affiliated  billets.  Each  officer 
was  provided  with  a  companion  qu^-stionnaire  (Appendix  B)  to 
forward  to  the  active  duty  or  civilian  DCMD  employee's  with  whom 
he/she  interacts  the  moat.  Appendices  A  and  B  are  alike  in 
design  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  similar  data  from  the  two 
distinct  groups.  Of  250  questionnaires  mailed,  61  were 
returned  completed:  47  from  SELRES  officers  and  14  from  DCMD 
employees,  for  a  response  rate  of  37.6  percent  and  11.2 
percent,  respectively.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will 
present  the  data  generated  by  the  questionnaires.  The  data 
will  be  presented  in  the  same  format  as  the  surveys  were 
constructed;  that  is,  each  question  and  its  responses  will  be 
addressed  individually  in  order.  Responses  will  be  presented 
as  a  percentage  of  total  responses  received.  In  employing 
open-ended  questions,  such  as  the  ones  used  in  this  survey,  it 
is  entirely  possible  to  obtain  as  many  different  answers  as 
there  are  respondents.  This  undisciplined  element  was 
intentional  to  allow  respondents  to  answer  freely,  without  the 
encumbrance  of  trying  to  fit  responses  into  arbitrary 


categories  established  by  the  researcher.  However,  to 
simplify  presentation  and  analysis,  responses  will  be 
categorized  and  grouped  according  to  similarities  that  became 
evident  during  the  collation  effort.  To  ensure  that  the  value 
of  significant  individual  responses  is  not  lost,  specific 
comments  will  be  presented  to  clarify  or  support  a  particular 
point  or  as  otherwise  deemed  appropriate. 

Before  presenting  the  data  generated  by  the 
questionnaires,  a  brief  overview  of  the  units  involved  in  this 
research  is  appropriate.  Currently,  there  are  122  Navy  Supply 
Corps  officer  billets  aligned  with  the  DCMD  units.  This 
represents  about  12  percent  of  all  officers  in  Supply  Corps 
Reserve  programs.  Many  of  the  units  carry  additional  officers 
above  their  authorized  billet  allowance.  These  may  be 
transients  awaiting  a  permanent  reserve  billet,  officers 
technically  attached  to  another  unit  but  drilling  with  the 
DCMD  unit,  or  junior  officers  enrolled  in  the  Basic 
Qualification  Course  at  the  Naval  Supply  Corps  School. 
Officers  from  the  latter  category  are  generally  assigned  to 
units  such  as  the  DCMD  affiliates  because  of  the  significant 
Supply  Corps  experience  embodied  in  the  unit  structure.  The 
units  themselves  are  geographically  spread  throughout  the 
United  States  and  are  organisationally  aligned  with  the  DCMC 
Headquarters  and  the  five  district  DCMD  offices.  Table  .l-l 
presents  the  units,  their  locations,  and  authorized  billets. 


TABLl  3-1 1  RKSIRVI  PCMD  UHITS 


uNirs 

LOCATION 

BILLETS 

NR  DCMl)  BO.STON  A  101 

QUINCV,  MA 

II 

NR  DCMU  BOSTON  B  iOl 

BRONX, NY 

10 

NB  DCMO  PHILADBI.PH1A  A  .(04 

PHILADELPHIA .  PA 

10 

NB  DCMD  PHILAOELPHIA  B  40A 

CLEVELAND,  OH 

IJ 

NB  DCMC  WASHINGTON  10* 
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10 
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ST.  LOUIS,  MO 

a 

NR  DCMD  LOS  ANGELES,  A  HP 

1,0.4  ANGELES,  CA 

II 

NR  DCMD  LO.S  ANGELES  H  IMO 

SAN  BRUNO.  C'A 
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A.  SBLRBS  QUBSTXONNAIRBS 

Part  1  of  the  questionnaire  written  for  SELRES  officers 
asked  for  general  information  such  as:  Reserve  Unit, 
Mobilization  Billet,  Time  in  Unit,  and  Current  Civilian 
Occupation.  The  specific  reserve  unit  and  mobilization  billet 
were  solicited  from  each  respondent  to  facilitate  any 
subsequent  determination  of  trends  or  patterns  in  responses, 
and  will  be  used  during  analysis  of  generated  data  in  Chapter 
IV.  Table  3-2  provides  a  summary  of  the  respondents'  time  in 
unit,  years  of  active  duty,  and  years  of  drilling  reserve 
participation . 

The  figures  generated  for  "Time  in  Unit"  are  consistent 
with  the  Naval  Reserve's  policy  of  regularly  rotating  SELiRE.S 
officers  among  different  and  varied  pay  billets.  Respondents 
indicated  that  the  norm  for  the  Air  Force  and  Army  IMAs  they 
work  with  tends  to  be  five  to  six  years  of  association  with 
any  one  particular  command.  The  mean  and  median  for  length 


TABliC  3-3  1  Tim  IN  SIRVXCI 
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of  active  duty  in  both  categories  of  officers  results  from  a 
predominant  cluster  of  service  lengths  around  the  five  year 
point.  This  length  of  active  duty  is  consistent  with  an 
initial  sea  tour  and  a  follow-on  shore  tour  prior  to  release 
from  active  duty.  Very  few  officers  continued  on  to  further 
active  duty  assignments. 

Another  significant  area  surveyed  in  Part  1  of  the 
questionnaire  concerned  the  reserve  officer's  current  civilian 
occupation.  While  no  two  respondents  were  identically 
employed,  their  occupations  could  be  generally  categorized 
into  five  areas:  Acquisition,  Management,  Banking/Finance, 
Planning/Analysis,  and  Other  Occupations.  These  categories 
were  selected  by  the  researcher  based  on  the  predominant 
responsibility  the  respondents  cited  in  his/her  job 
description,  if  offered,  or  those  that  could  be  inferred  from 
the  occupational  title  itself.  The  following  list  provides  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  various  occupation  categories: 

•  Acquisition  -  Public  and  private  sector  occupations 
involved  directly  in  the  procurement  of  systems  or 
material,  or  those  strongly  related  to,  supporting,  or 
managing  the  procurement  of  systems  or  material  . 
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•  Management  -  Public  or  private  sector  occupations 
primarily  involved  in  managing,  and  having  personal 
responsibility  for,  personnel  and/or  material  assets. 

•  Banking /Finance  -  Private  sector  occupations  involved  in 
banking,  financial  markets,  or  the  management  of  monetary 
assets . 

•  Planning/Analys is  -  Public  and  private  sector  occupations 
primarily  involved  in  planning/analyt^ cal  endeavors 
without  the  encumbrance  of  management  responsibilities. 

•  Other  Occupations  ■  All  occupations  that  don't  fit  one  of 

the  above  categories.  Consists  mainly  of  officers  who  are 
self -employed. 

Table  3-3  outlines  these  categories,  the  percentage  of 
respondents  in  each,  and  some  of  the  specific  jobs 
highlighting  each  category. 

A  more  detailed  classification  of  occupations  can  be  made 
if  consideration  is  given  to  the  environment  in  which  the 
respondents  are  employed.  For  example,  almost  half  of  the 
SELRES  officers  grouped  under  the  Acquisition  category  are 
Government  employees.  Others  are  employed  in  project 
management  or  contracting  departments  of  defense  contractors; 
therefore,  they  are  very  well  versed  in  the  intricacies  of 
Government  acquisition.  The  rest  occupy  positions  that  lend 
themselves  to  gaining  familiarity  with  a  variety  of  business 
enterprises  and  systems. 

Some  members  (approximately  30%)  of  the  Management 
category  listed  purchasing,  contracting,  or  acquisition  as  one 
of  their  more  important  duties,  although  not  a  primary  one. 
Those  that  didn't  cite  acquisition  as  part  of  their  duties 


TA»LB  3-3 1  CIVILIAM  OCCDPATIOMS 


CATECIORY 

PERCENT  AOB  EMPLOYED 

REPRESENTATIVE  POSITIONS 

ACQUISITION 

II'S 

PROC.  ANALYST  (OS  1105) 

AUDITOR  (DCAA) 

CONTRACT  ADM1NISTRATOR.S 
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PROIBfT  MANAUBRS 

MATERIAL  MANAGERS 

MANACHMENT 

JO'S 

BUSINESS  MANAGERS 

MATERIAL  CONTBOl. 
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SYSTEMS  MANAUBRS 

WARBHOUSE  OPERATIONS 

SENIOR  B.XBCUTIVES 

BANKINCI^HINANCE 

UK 

SBCURtTlBS  ANALYSTS 

BANK  OHPICURS 

AUDITORS 

PINANCIAL  MANAGERS 

PUNNINai,\NAl.YSIS 

1.11* 

PRODUCTION  PLANNING 

BUSINESS  PLANNING 

OPERATIONS  ANALYSTS 

SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

LOOISTICS  PLANNING 

OTHBE  OCCllt*ATION.<l 

im 

ACCOUNTANTS  IC’PAl 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 

EDUCATORS 

ENTREPRENEURS 

(JtliiUtmniirt  (AppendiA  A)i 

Pun  I 

nonethelesB  claimed  that  their  business  experjunce  is 
applicable  to  some  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  they're 
assigned  at  the  reserve  unit.  Similarly,  members  involved  in 
Banking/Pinance  and  Planning/Analysis  offered  their 
experiences  with  a  variety  of  businesses,  accounting  systems, 
processes,  and  ADP  as  applicable  to  some  role  in  the 
Government  acquisition  process.  Lastly,  50  percent  of  the 
attorneys  listed  contract  law/litigation  as  one  of  their  areas 
of  expertise  and  employment. 

Part  2  of  the  questionnaire  solicited  responses  concerning 
the  SELRES  officer's  duties,  qualifications,  likes,  dislikes, 
and  other  thoughts  he/she  may  have  concerning  future 
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utilization.  As  with  the  responeeB  in  Part  1,  the  data  will 
be  categorized  as  appropriate  for  each  question.  The  survey 
questions  will  be  addressed  individually. 


Ou&fl.tlon  1 . _ Please  list  all  CQntractinq„related  DOBitions 

you  have  held  in  your  capacity  as  a  civilian,  active  duty 

QX£iceiL. _ and  reserve  officer;  and  summarize  vour  duties. 

resboDS.ibilitles.  ana  length  of  time  vou  held  each  position. 


The  purpose  of  this  question  was  to  develop  an  experience 
profile  consisting  of  all  practical  acquisition  experience  the 
reservists  may  have  had  throughout  their  military  and  civilian 
careers.  Almost  all  respondents  (B7  percent)  claimed  small 
purchasing  experience  gained  during  their  initial  sea  tours. 
Approximately  one  third  had  active  dury  acquisition  experience 
over  and  above  small  purchase.  About  one  half  (17  percent  of 
total  respondents)  of  these  received  their  experience  at 
elements  of  the  Defense  Contract  Administration  Services 
(DCAS) .  Another  third  claimed  prior  reserve  experience  in  an 
acquisition  billet  at  a  DCAS  affiliated  unit,  a  Naval  Regional 
Contracting  Center  (NRCC)  unit,  or  at  a  shipyard/staff  unit 
requiring  acquisition  training  and  Navy  Officer  Billet 
Classification  (NOBC)  codes.  Lastly,  almost  half  claimed  some 
form  of  acquisition  experience  in  their  civilian  employment 
history.  Table  3-4  outlines  the  questionnaire  responses  by 
category  (active,  reserve,  and  civilian),  lists  the  percentage 
of  positive  responses,  and  cites  representative  positions. 
The  reader  is  referred  back  to  Table  3-3  for  representative 
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EXPERIENCE  CATHtlORY 

PBRCUNTAaE  RELSPONDINO 

REPRESENTATIVE  POSITIONS 

ACTIVE  DUTY  MILITARY 

32» 

ASSISTANT  CHIBP 

administrative  CONTRACTINa  OFI-K’ER 

BUYER 

CONTRACTINtI  OFFICER  S  TBCHNIe-AU 

representative 

PRocuRiNo  contractino  officer 

PURCHASINO  AOENT 

PROCUREMENT  STAFF 
terminations  SPBcTALIST 

RElSURVn  MILITARY 

AUDIT  OFFICER 

ASSISTANT  PROCUREMENT  OFFICER 

VARIOUS  PAY  BILLETS  AT  IH'MD  (FORMERLY  OCAS 

UNITS),  NRCC,  and  SHIPYARD  UNTFS 

CIVILIAN 

4131 

REFER  TO  TABLE  i  \ 
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positions  under  the  Civilian  experience  category.  Table  3-3 
lists  only  21  percent  in  the  Acquisition  category,  while  Table 
3-4  lists  41  percent  with  civilian  acquisition  experience. 
The  difference  is  due  to  the  classification  of  the  Civilian 
Occupations.  The  Acquisition  category  in  Table  3-3  lists  only 
those  respondents  who  cited  primarily  acquisition  related 
positions  as  their  current  profession,  Table  3-4  includes 
attorneys  and  other  individuals  who  cited  acquisition 
functions  as  part  of  their  employment  even  though  it  may  not 
be  their  primary  responsibility,  and  includes  individuals  who 
had  previously  worked  in  acquisition  related  areas. 

Question  1  also  queried  respondents  for  years  of 
experience  in  each  category.  Table  3-5  summarizes  this 
information.  The  longevity  cited  for  active  duty  acquisition 
experience  (2.8  years)  corresponds  to  approximately  one  tour 


of  duty  and  includes  only  those  respondents  who  replied 
positively.  The  longevity  cited  for  reserve  experience 


TABLl  3 -5  I  YEARS  OF  ACQUISITION  IIPMUBMCB 
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3.0  3,0 
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10  -  13.0 
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!  .0  -  16  1) 

ThfiU  QiwtUtiiuitirc  (ApptndiJi  A).  P« 

corresponds  to  approximately  one  and  one  half  reserve  tours  at 
a  DCM),  NRCC,  or  other  applicable  unit. 

Questions  2  and  3  are  interrelated  and  will  be  addressed 
together.  Prior  to  addressing  these  questions,  it  is 
appropriate  to  briefly  describe  what  a  NOBC  code  is  and  what 
the  codes  addressed  in  this  study  represent.  NOBCs  are  used 
to  identify  skills  required  for  a  particular  position,  and 
conversely,  also  identify  an  individual  reservist's 
qualifications  achieved  through  experience  (military  and 
civilian),  education,  or  both.  A  match  between  a  required 
NOBC  and  an  earned  NOBC  indicates  that  the  individual  is 
qualified  for  that  position.  Although  DCMD  billets  may 
require  a  variety  of  NOBCs  depending  upon  the  focus  of  the 
particular  position,  this  study  is  concentrating  on  the  three 
listed  below  as  they  are  applicable  to  other 
contracting/acquiaition  type  billets  that  could  be  filled  by 
anyone  interested  in  pursuing  a  formal  acquisition  career 


path.  A  brief  definition  of  these  codes  is  presented  below 
(Ross,  1993)  : 

•  14  76  -  Procurement  Management.  Of  f  icer  -  Manages  procurement 

functions,  establishes  policies  and  procedures  governing 
procurement  and  production  of  materials,  products,  and 
services.  Determ;!  nes  procurement  objectives,  monitors 
contract  administration,  quality  assurance ,  and  production 
surveillance.  Evaluates  contractor  performance, 

contractor  business/f inancial  operations,  practices,  and 
decisions,  Directs  all  phases  of  the  contracting  process. 

•  14BQ- Procurement _ Contract  i.Iig _ O.fflc.er  ••  contracts  for 

systems,  equipment,  supplies,  and  services.  Reviews 
requests,  solicits  bids/proposals ,  evaluates  sources, 
negotiates,  and  awards  contracts. 

•  1485-AdminiBtratlve  Cantraetina  Officer  Administers  all 

types  of  contracts.  Approves  wage  schedules,  progress 
payments,  and  accounting,  estimating,  and  purchasing 
systems.  Determines  allowability  and  allocability  of 
costs,  manages  inspection  programs,  monitors  delivery,  and 
analyzes  claims.  Negotiates  and  executes  contract 

modifications,  negotiates  overhead  rates,  supervises 
property  administration  and  security  requirements. 

Question  2 Have  vou  earned  one  of  the  following  Navy 
Officer  Billet  Classification  (NQBC)  codes? 

HOBC  XAl  Ha 

1476  -  Procurement  Management  Officer  _  _ 

1480  -  Procurement  Contracting  Officer  _  _ 

1485  -  Administrative  Contracting  Officer  _  _ 

Question  3.  If  .. yau...  .anawered . yfis  to  any . NQBCb 

listed  above.,  please,  dsscrllae  ■  the^.basla. . 

granted. 

These  NOBCs  are  the  primary  ones  required  of  SELRES 
officers  in  most  acquisition  billets.  The  successful 
attainment  of  one  or  more  of  these  is  necessary  before  the 
reservist  can  be  considered  mobilization  billet  qualified.  To 
qualify  for  a  particular  NOBC,  the  reservist  must  complete  a 


Bpecific  list  of  course  work  and/or  meet  certain  experience 
milestonee  depending  upon  whether  the  NOBC  was  earned  on 
active  or  reserve  duty.  Table  3-6  summarizes  the  "yes" 
responses  to  Question  2,  and  the  basis  for  obtainment 
responses  to  Question  3. 


TABLK  3  -  6 !  WAVY  OPFICKR  BILLBT  CltASaiFICATION  (WOBC)  COPES 
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Due  to  the  nature  of  the  mission  of  the  DCMD  units,  NOBC  14B5 
is  by  far  the  most  frequently  earned  code  among  these  three. 
Information  regarding  the  other  two  codes  is  pertinent  when 
determining  the  reservist's  qualifications  for  follow-on 
acquisition  billets  with  other  commands  as  part  of  a  formal 
acquisition  career  path. 

While  virtually  all  of  the  senior  officers  possessed  the 
requisite  NOBC  for  their  particvilar  billet,  most  would  find 
themselves  requiring  a  year  or  more  to  earn  one  of  the  other 
NOBCs  in  qualifying  for  other  acquisition  related 
billets/units.  The  majority  of  the  junior  officers  surveyed 
were  in  the  process  of  earning  their  required  NOBC;  however, 


they  would  be  in  the  same  situation  were  they  to  move  to 
another  unit  or  functional  billet. 

Queation  4i _ Please  list  the  tasks  and  duties  you  _are 

currently  pertorming  during.,  vour  IDT/IDTT/AT  that  vou  feel 
contribute  moat  to  the  mission  of  tha.DCMD. 

This  question  was  intended  to  be  an  open-ended  query  to 
determine  what  the  individual  respondents  felt  were  their 
strongest  contributions  to  the  mission  effectiveness  of  their 
gaining  commands.  The  responses  were  broken  into  five 
categories  based  on  the  general  nature  of  the  tasks  assigned. 
Over  one  fourth  of  the  respondents  listed  some  form  of  audit 
or  review  as  a  task  they  viewed  as  contributing  to  the  mission 
of  their  gaining  command.  Taskings  that  fell  into  this 
category  included  anything  that  required  the  reservist  to 
review  a  system  or  process  for  compliance,  accuracy,  or 
effectiveness.  Over  one  third  of  the  respondents  cited 
Analysis/Research/Planning  as  providing  a  significant 
contribution.  Taskings  that  fell  into  this  category  included 
those  which  required  the  reservist  to  generate  information  and 
make  a  decision  or  recommendation  based  on  that  data. 

Surprisingly,  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  respondents 
listed  contract  administration  functions  as  a  significant 
contributor  to  mission  effectiveness.  Most  indicated  that 
they  would  like  to  do  more  in  this  area,  but  time  and 
accessibility  to  personnel  and  files  prevented  more 
involvement.  Almost  one  fourth  of  the  respondents  listed  the 
provision  of  training  to  contractors  as  a  major  contribution. 
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Finally,  several  respondents  mentioned  the  concept  of 
providing  consulting  services  as  an  area  they  felt  provided  a 


significant  contribution.  Table  3-7  summarizes  the  qouieral 
tasks  or  duties  that  respondents  felt  contributed  positively, 
the  percentage  of  respondents  participating,  and 
representative  taskings  within  these  general  areas. 


aBNBRAL  CATEOORY 
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REPRESENTATIVE  TASKINOS 

AUDITINQ/REVIEW 
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PROORBSS  PAYMENT  AUDITS 
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Respondents  were  more  adamant  concerning  their  responses 
to  Question  5  than  they  were  to  Question  4.  There  was  general 
agreement  (62  percent)  that  administrative  requirements  (Naval 
Reserve  administrative  matters  vice  DLA/DCMC  administrative 
matters)  consumed  a  significant  amount  of  time.  These 
requirements  included  G.  ■  ral  Military  Training,  parent 
reserve  center  taskinga,  and  a  wide  assortment  of  Navy 
reports,  papers,  records,  and  forms.  A  significant  portion  of 
most  drill  weekends  arc  spent  on  these  matters,  effectively 
reducing  the  amount  of  time  available  to  other  matters  such  as 
training  and  contributory  support.  Other  respondents 
indicated  that  isolated,  unrelated,  and  trivial  projects,  such 
as  routine  clerical  work,  were  time  wasters  when  compared  to 
comprehensive  unit  projects  of  obvious  importance  to  the 
gaining  command.  The  respondents  felt  that  these  projects 
tended  to  be  make -work  assignments,  contributing  little  to  the 
mission  accomplishment  of  the  office.  Conversely, 

comprehensive  unit  projects  tended  to  lead  to  larger,  more 
complex  assignments  that  were  more  easily  viewed  as 
contributing  significantly  to  the  DCMD  office.  Table  3-0 
summarizes  these  results. 

Quest iQh  6, _ please  list  any  tasks  and  duties  you  are  not 

gii£rjsn.t.l^ _ _ to  perform _ that  vou  feel  you  have  the 

requisite  experience  and  skills  to  perform,  and  that  would 
enhance  vour  contribution  to  the  mission  of  the  unit . 

The  respondents  were  previously  asked  what  they  do  that 
tliey  feel  contributes  and  what  they  do  that  they  feel  doesn't 
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TABLB  3>Bi  NON- PRODOCTIVI  DUTIIS 
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REPRESENTATIVE  TASKSIDUTIBS 
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ADMINISTRATION 
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ORNBRAL  MILITARY  TRAININO 

DC/S  M  TRAINING 

NAVAL  RESERVE  MANDATED  REPORTS 

NON  DLA  ADMINISTRATIVE  PAPERWORK 

TRIPS  TO  THE  RESERVE  CENTER 

llNriERlJTlLIZATION 

MAKE  WORK  ASSIONMENTS 

TRIVIAL  PROJECTS 

ALL  ASSIGNMENTS  rONTRlBDTSi 

TD  THE  MISSION  OF  DCMD 

5-11 

NU  HESHONSE 

NiHe:  Reip(inir<  tiitil  to  greAUr  than  tX  percent  due  to  the  accqiUnuc  of  mulUple  reapimtci  fnim  any  one  reipoitUenl. 


contribute  to  the  mission  of  their  gaining  command.  This 
question  is  really  the  core  of  the  thesis  as  it  solicits  the 
ideas  of  the  reservists  concerning  the  possibilities  for  their 
future  utilization.  Since  each  reservist  is  speaking  from  a 
unique  prior  experience  background  and  viewpoint,  as  modified 
by  current  insight,  this  researcher  expected,  and  received,  a 
wide  range  of  responses  to  the  question.  A  wide  variety  of 
functional  areas  were  mentioned,  with  no  single  area  receiving 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  responses.  Interestingly,  each 
respondent  cited  only  one  area,  and  the  task  mentioned  tended 
to  be  something  already  being  accomplished,  not  a  new  tasking. 
As  such,  the  responses  were  very  similar  to  those  items  listed 
as  current  contributions  to  the  mission  of  the  gaining 
commandK.  Respondents  and  gaining  commands  reporting  sound 
working  relationships  tended  to  agree  not  only  on  current 
utilization,  but  future  utilization  as  well.  This  "agreement" 


was  the  only  pattern  evident  from  the  responses.  The  variety 
and  nature  of  the  responses  defies  establishing  a  clear  trend 
as  to  the  path  these  units  should  follow  toward  achieving 
their  most  effective  emplcyment  other  than  to  continue  what 
they  are  doing  at  present.  Table  3-9  summaries  the  results  of 
this  question. 


TABXil  3-9  I  rtmTRI  CTILIZATION 


OENBRAL  CATEGORY 

PBRCBNTACJH 

RESPONDINO 

AUDITINO/REVIEWS 

30» 

ANALY.<I|S/RESEARCH/ 

PLANNINO 

.»» 

CONTRACT 

ADMINISTRATION 

HU 

NO  RIL^PONSB 

|T'» 

KBPRtUIBNTATtV  H  TASKSf  nUTItU 


l>IIB/l>OST.NtlOOTIATION  KbV^IBWS 

PROCBAS  RfiVIRWS 

AUDtTINa 

C0.1T  ACCOUNTINO  SY3TBM  HVALUATION 
DATA  UATHKRINU 
BPPBCTtVeiNtlU  MBAlURtlMIlNT 


FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS 
SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 
RISK  ASSESSMENTS 

SPECIAL  SRDJ  am 

NHOOTIATION  PLANNINti 


OBPLOYABLB  CONTRACTUAL  SUPPORT 

COSKPRICBANALYSIS 

QUALITY  ASSURANCE 

CONTRACT  CLOSEOUT 

CONTRACT  MODIBICATKiNS 

CONTRACT  I.ITIOATION 

PRB  AWARD  SURVEY 


The  purpose  of  this  question  was  to  assess  the  perceived 
exposure  to  a  conflict  of  interest  considering  the  tasks 
assigned  the  reservists.  Since  their  duties  generally  require 
little  Interaction  with  contractors  or  access  to  material  or 
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information  that  could  lead  to  a  conflict  of  interest,  moat 
reserve  officers  are  not  exposed  to  this  risk.  However,  for 
the  DCMC  reservist  this  may  be  a  relevant  issue,  especially 
when  the  member  is  employed  by  a  defense  contractor.  Most 
respondents  (92  percent)  indicated  that  there  are  adequate 
controls  in  place  to  prevent  conflicts  of  interest.  Controls 
mentioned  consisted  of  the  completion  of  a  Confidential 
Statement  of  Affiliations  and  Financial  Interests  (DD  Form 
1555) ,  the  standard  conflict  of  interests  statement  executed 
upon  commencement  of  Active  Duty  for  Training,  and  awareness 
training  as  part  of  GMl’  or  another  forum.  Eight  percent 
indicated  that  adequate  controls  were  not  in  place,  but 
declined  to  specify  why  they  felt  this  way  or  suggest  further 
controls  to  improve  adequacy.  One  respondent  hinted  that 
he/she  had  observed  a  conflict  of  interest  situation,  but 
declined  to  elaborate  as  to  action  planned  or  taken  in  the 
m"  tter . 

Qufifl£.icn-A.. _ l£..».  s,t,c,uctured.  acguiBitian,  career-jaath  were 

available,  would  vou. .choose  to  continue  to  pursue  bi 
the  field? _ Whv  or  why  not? 

The  respondents  were  in  general  agreement  (76  percent) 
that  they  would  pursue  acquisition  billets  if  there  were  a 
structured  career  path.  Ten  percent  indicated  that  they 
thought  a  structured  career  path  was  a  sound  idea,  but  that 
they  were  not  interested  in  participating.  The  remainder  were 
not  interested  and  didn't  feel  that  a  structured  path  was  a 
viable  idea. 
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Reasons  for  desiring  a  structured  path  differed  between 
respondents.  Some  indicated  that  they  simply  enjoyed  the 
business-like  environment  and  challenges  of  the  acquisition 
field  and  would  be  ;'t  to  pursue  a  career  path  exclusively 
in  acquisition.  Other  respondents  indicated  that  they  would 
like  to  stay  in  acquisition  exclusively  because  it  parallels 
their  civilian  careers,  allowing  them  to  make  maximum  use  of 
all  experiences  gained.  Most  were  concerned  that  while  a 
structured  path  would  be  desirable,  the  Naval  Reserve  has 
traditionally  emphasized  regular  rotation  among  the  various 
billets  available,  and  that  obtaining  a  wide  breadth  of 
experience  is  essential  for  promotion.  Aside  from  tho 
promotion  issue,  respondents  conceded  that  there  are  certainly 
benefits  to  becoming  a  generalist,  but  maintained  that, 
becoming  an  expert  in  the  acquisition  business  is  difficult  to 
do  in  a  few  short  years.  Respondents  indicated  that  any  move 
to  structure  an  acquisition  career  path  would  require  some 
assurance  that  promotion  opportunities  would  be  equivalent  to 
those  for  the  generalists. 

Re.gpondijnts  were  also  concerned  that  a  shorter  tenure  in 
DCMD  billets  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  professionally  when 
compared  to  other  Services.  The  Naval  Reserve  keeps  personnel 
in  DCMD  billets  for  about  three  years,  taking  at  least  one  to 
two  years  to  meet  the  mobilization  billet  requirements  unless 
the  individual  has  significant  prior  experience  and 
qualifications.  The  other  Services,  placing  IMAs  at  the 
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DCMDs,  generally  keep  their  personnel  in  a  stable  billet  for 
five  or  more  years.  Many  respondents  indicated  that  this 
length  of  tenure  seemed  to  be  more  agreeable  to  their  gaining 
commands.  Table  3-10  summarizes  the  results  of  Question  8. 


TABIiB  3-10:  STROCTURKD  CAREER  PATH 


STmiCTURHD  C'AKBHH  PATH' 

PBRCBNTAOE 

HUSPUNUINU 

WMV" 

YUS 

77  « 

INTBHRST  IN  PIHI  D 

PARALLBL  CIVU.IAN  CARBBR 

MOKG  ilPPBC'TIVU  UTILIKATIDKI 

MATCH  OTHB*  SBItVlC,'tl!il  TBNURB 

BBTrnR  CONTRIBUTORY  SUPPORT 

MUST  BE  CMRDIBLB  PROORAM 

NO 

NOT  INTBTBSTBD  IN  PIBLO 

DHCRRASED  PROMOTION  OPPORTl.'NlTllLS  IINOHR 
CUBUtiNT  3YSTBM 

RESERVES  DON'T  BULONO  IN  AC'OUISITIUN 

QueBtiflll-2-i _ Any  other  issues  (positive  Qr_  negative) 

concerning  Naval  Reserve  participation  in  Defense  Contract 


This  question  vi^as  designed  as  a  catch-all  to  give  the 
respondents  an  opportunity  to  express  whatever  thoughts  they 
may  have  had  that  didn't  quite  fit  into  one  of  the  previous 
questions.  Only  24  percent  of  the  respondents  took  this 
opportunity  to  add  to  their  quest ionnaires .  Some  of  these 
comments  were  not  particvilarly  positive,  but  are  Included  for 
information  and  to  keep  other  findings  in  perspective.  The 
following  list  Includes  soma  of  these  thoughts/suggest  ions : 

•  Contract  closeout  can't  be  performed  on  weekends.  Many  of 
the  principals  involved  (Administrative  Contracting 
Officer  [ACO] ,  contractor,  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting 
.Service,  etc)  don't  v.'ork  weekends. 
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•  Mechanico  of  contract  administration  can  be  taught,  but 
contractor  knowledge  and  trust  of  AGO  can't  --  it's 
difficult  to  become  viable  member  of  the  DCMD  with  so 
little  time  and  interaction. 

•  Trying  to  get  qualifications  noticed  and  used  is 
difficult;  no  consistent  method  is  available.  Need 
clearer  training  plan  for  junior  officers  and  more 
reasonable  approach  to  becoming  qualified;  that  is,  relate 
the  training  to  the  actual  job  being  performed. 

•  Great  upper  management  support,  but  little  opportunity  to 
interact  with  workers. 

•  Navy  must  get  serious  about  providing  resources  and 
lengthening  assigriment  duration.  Rotation  is  bad, 
frequent  turnover  is  disruptive.  Rotation  policy  and 
DAWIA  are  incompatible. 

•  Navy  unit  concept  is  viable,  good  for  coordination,  can 
include  other  Services. 

•  Mobilization  billet  qualification  is  not  that  important, 
should  recall  become  a  reality,  we  could  get  “up  to  speed" 
fairly  quickly  in  any  area  the  gaining  command  needed  us. 

•  Need  line  officers  because  of  expanded  role  of  Program  and 
Technical  Support  function,  There  is  also  a  need  for 
Judge  Advocate  General  Corps  officers. 

Part  3  of  the  questionnaire  concentrated  on  the  skills 
profiles  of  the  reservists  in  relation  to  the  certification 
requirements  of  DAWIA.  As  previously  stated  in  this  study, 
the  applicability  of  DAWIA  to  the  reservists  and  their  billet 
structure  is  currently  undecided.  The  prevailing  opinion  is 
that  it  most  likely  won't  be  applicable  to  reservists,  now  or 
in  the  future.  However,  inventorying  skills  with  respect  to 
the  certification  requirements  of  DAWIA  was  considered  by  this 
researcher  to  be  appropriate  as  it  presents  an  easily 
identifiable  standard  by  which  personnel  qualification 
comparisons  can  be  made.  A  secondary  reason  for  collecting 
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these  data  is  that  while  at  least  one  other  service  has 
cataloged  reserve  members  skills,  the  Naval  Reserve  has  yet  to 
formally  profile  Its  members  with  respect  to  DAWIA. 

Less  than  half  of  the  reservists  (41  percent)  qualified  to 
Level  I.  The  baccalaureate  requirements  for  commission  and 
the  primary  training  courses  required  tor  all  DCMD  and  other 
contracting  related  billets  support  this  standard.  Many 
reservists  were  pursuing  Level  II  qualifications,  but  only  a 
few  (less  than  10  percent)  had  completed  the  requirements. 
These  tended  to  be  the  individuals  who  were  involved  in 
Government  contracting  in  their  civilian  occupations.  There 
were  no  respondents  who  had  completed  all  of  the  requirements 
for  Level  III.  Table  3-11  summarizes  the  results  of  the 
skills  profiles. 

B.  QAININQ  COMKAMD  QUBSTIONKAXIIBS 

The  gaining  command  questionnaires  (Appendix  B)  are  very 
similar  in  content  to  the  SELRES  questionnaires  (Appendix  A)  , 
with  the  exception  of  Part  3.  The  skill  profiles  of  the 
gaining  command  personnel  with  whom  the  reservists  interact 
were  not  considered  important  to  this  study.  Part  1  solicited 
general  information  such  as  the  respondent's  command,  the 
sponsored  reserve  unit,  time  at  command,  time  working  with 
reserves,  and  current  position.  The  specific  command  and 
sponsored  reserve  unit  were  solicited  to  facilitate  a 
determination  of  trends  or  patterns  in  responses,  and  will  be 


TAIL!  3 -11 1  OAWIA  BKlhLS  PAOrXt.1 


EXI>tiRlBNCH  ONH  YlUR  OP  ACOmSITION  HXPURIBNCB 


BbUCATiDN:  BACCALALIREATB  DBORBH  (OH  U  HRS  OH  RLISINtlM  nHIRSIUI) 


TtlAlNINCj:  MANAORMBNT  OP  DEPENSB  ACQUISITION  CONTRACTS 


PRINCIPLES  OF  CONTRACT  PRICINO 


UXPBRIbNCE  TWO  YEARS  OP  ACQUISITION  EXPERIENCE 


EDUCATION:  SAME  AS  LEVEL  I 


TRAININO:  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT  LAW 


MANAOEMENT  Op  DEFENSE  AC(;)UIStTION  CONTRACTS  (ADVANCED) 


ADVANCED  CONTRACT  ADMINISTRATION 


QUANlTrATIVE TECHNIQUES  FOR  COST/PRICE  ANALYSIS 


LEVEL  III 


EXPERIENCE.  MINIMUM  OP  S  YEARS  ACQUISITION  EXPERIENCE 


EDUCATION  SAME  AS  LEVEi,  I 


TRAININO  DEPENSB  ACQUISITION  AND  CONTRACTINO  EXECUTIVESBMINAR 


MANAOEMENTOP  defense  acquisition  contracts  (EXirUTIVE) 


CONTRACT  ADMINISTRATION  (EXECUTIVE! 


advanced  CONTRA(T  PRKTNO 


question.  The  survey  questions  will  be  addressed 
individually. 


CATBOORY 

MBAN 

MBDIAN 

RANOB 

RBPRBSUNTATIVH  POSmONB 

TIMB  IN  COMMAND 

4.2 

3.0 

m 

COMMANDER.^  (DCMAO,  DPRO) 
ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTRACTINO 

OPPICHR.S 

CHIBH.  CONTRACT  MANAUUMBNT 

TIMB  WOBKINO 
W/RBSBItVBa 

3.1 

3.0 

.)  .  13.0 

CHIBP.  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

MILITARY  PBkSONNBL  SPECIALISTS 

Souruci  iHtMilioniuiri  (App 

*ntll>  ■)>  Pir 

Question  1.  Please  describe  vour  current  position  and  how 

you  Interact  with  the  Naval  Reservlats. _ ELlfiftflfl..  liBt  .any 

pertinent  professional  affiliations  and. oertitlcatlonB^.  1  .e .. 
M.CMAZfiECM. 

Refer  to  Table  3-12  for  a  listing  of  representative 
positions  occupied  by  the  respondents.  The  respondents' 
position  descriptions  as  they  pertain  to  reservists  were 
either  obvious  from  their  title  or  explained  by  their 
interaction  with  the  units.  The  Commanders'  interaction  with 
reservists  takes  the  form  of  Management  Action  Team 
participation,  planning  sessions,  and  project  generation  and 
reporting  out.  Individuals  involved  in  military  personnel 
management  interact  with  the  reservists  by  coordinating 
training  dates  and  providing  administrative  support  as  needed. 
They  also  provide  assistance  in  translating  DLA  (non-Navy) 
requirements  and  policies  for  new  reservists.  Contracting 
Officers  and  Contract  Management  personnel  interact  very 
little  with  the  reserve  units  directly,  but  provide  the  bulk 


of  the  contract  administration  tasklngs  (closeouts, 
termination  work,  contract  controls,  reviews,  audits, 
surveys) ,  and  generate  some  project  work  for  accomplishment 
during  AT  periods.  Likewise,  the  analysts  queried  have  little 
direct  contact  with  the  units,  but  forward  suggestions  for 
reviews,  audits,  and  analytical  research  projects  to  liaison 
personnel  for  unit  accomplishment.  In  general,  baaed  on  the 
responses  to  this  question,  the  reserve  units  operate  fairly 
independently,  requiring  little  contact  with  their  gaining 
commands  aside  from  periodic  assignments,  results  reporting, 
and  general  direction.  This  is  particularly  true  for  units 
that  are  involved  in  long-term,  comprehensive  type  projects. 
These  units  know  their  monthly  tasks  in  advance  and, 
therefore,  place  very  few  administrative  burdens  on  their 
gaining  commands. 

Question  2. _ Pleaae  Hat, .. the  , M,aY,aI 

Reservists _ in  vour  area  of  reaponaibility  are  curriently 

performing  that  you  f eel  ■■CQn.tribute.  .mos.t . _tQ  the  .-mis.Bian . of 

DCMD. 

This  question  is  directly  complementary  to  Question  4  on 
the  SELRES  questionnaire.  The  purpose  of  both  is  to  solicit 
opinion  on  what  duties  and  assignments  performed  by  the  unit 
provide  value  to  the  gaining  command.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  Table  3-13  summarizes  the  results  of  the  question 
in  the  same  format  as  that  used  in  Question  4  of  the  SELRES 
survey  (Table  3-7) . 

The  fact  that  Table  3-7  and  Table  3-12  do  not  agree  does 
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TABI*!  3-13t  MISSION  CONTNIlUTIOMS 


GENERAL  CATEGORY 

PERCENTAGE 

RB.1PONDING 

AUDrTINO/RBVIBWS 

30R 

ANAl.YSIS/REEEARCH 

PROJBCTS/PLANNINO 

roNTRACT  ADMINISTRATION 

TRAINING 

m 

consulting  SERVICES 

0% 

XBPttBSBNTATIVBTASKINOS 


PRCXJRBU  PAYMENT  AUDITS 
ANALYSIS/RBSPONSBTO  DCAA  AUDITS 
INTBRNAUBXTBRNAL PROC'USS  REVIEWS 


ACCOUNTINO  SYSTEM  DEFICIENCIES 
PENSION  PLAN  RISK  ANALYSIS 
OVERHEAD  RATE  ANALYSIS 
MANAOEMENT  ACTION  TEAMS 
MANAOEMENT  INDICATORS 
ORGANIZATION  STRUCfURtS  ANALYSIS 


COST-TYPE  CONTRACT  CONTROLS 

CLOSEOUTS 

TERMINATIONS 

COMMAND  CENTER  OPERATIONS 


CONTRACTOR  TRAINING  AND  ORIENTATION  (QA 
AND  DOCUMENTATION) 

SMALL  BUSINESS  PRESENTATIONS 


toe:  TDiiii  gvoiuuniMirc  (App< 


not  invalidate  either  one.  The  differences  are  primarily  a 
function  of  the  different  commands  and  positions  of  the 
respondents.  There  was  some  agreement  in  responses  between 
particular  gaining  commands  and  their  affiliated  reserve 
units.  For  example,  contractor  training  and  orientation  was 
one  of  ths  primary  duties  for  one  unit,  and  was  viewed  as 
providing  significant  value  by  both  the  unit  and  gaining 
command . 


■-Lg._Uis.-aye  ra  3, 1 


RjsSiS-CyifiLfi — ia _ ys-'ii;: _ axea _ of _ resoonBlh l i.ltv  are  currently 


This  question  is  a  companion  to  Question  5  on  the  SELRE.S 
survey.  Respondents  were  virtually  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  there  are  no  tasks  currently  performed  that  do  not 
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contribute  in  some  way.  Only  one  respondent  answered  with  a 
response  other  than  "none,"  and  that  was,  "I'm  not  sure." 

Question  4.  Please  list  anv  tasks  and  duties  vou  are  not 

currently  aal^ing- Naval  ,.,£aflecyiata—tfl,..jftr.£om.  that  you  ,.£9, a, 1 

would  enhance  their  contribution  to  the  mission _ q£, _ 

command . 

This  question  is  a  companion  to  Question  6  on  the  SELRES 
survey.  The  responses  to  Question  6  lent  themselves  to 
summarization  in  related  categories.  The  responses  received 
to  this  question  could  not  be  grouped  in  a  like  manner  since 
the  responses  didn't  exactly  list  tasks  or  duties  for  the 
units  to  perform.  Some  respondents  felt  that  the  question 
couldn't  be  appropriately  answered  without  a  consensus  from 
the  activities  that  owned  and  managed  the  programs  or  projects 
involved.  Others  felt  that  the  question  didn't  quite  address 
the  issue  or,  more  bluntly,  was  not  a  meaningful  question. 
Some  suggested  a  better  question  might  have  been  to  determine 
what  factors  limit  the  duties  or  projects  being  assigned.  In 
this  regard,  most  respondents  mentioned  that  time, 
coordination,  and  communication  problems  were  the  major 
limiting  factors  to  making  any  significant  improvements  in  the 
reserve  unit's  ability  to  provide  value-adding  contributory 
support.  Many  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  get  the  units 
more  Involved  in  the  routine  contract  administration,  quality 
assurance,  and  engineering  support  functions  as  a  means  of 
reducing  backlogs  and  providing  realistic  mobilization  billet 


training.  One  respondent  summed  up  contribution  enhancement 
as  follows: 

In  reality,  a  whole  new  approach  to  how  Naval  Reserve 
units  are  utilized  in  DCMC  should  be  developed.  Using 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  as  an  example,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  Naval  Reserve  contract  administration 
personnel  mobilization  requirements  have  been  diminished. 
Their  activities  should  focus  on  tangible  long-lasting 
contributions  to  the  command.  The  amount  of  time  required 
to  be  familiar  with  the  day-to-day  issues  of  various 
contract  administrative  functions  does  not  lend  itself 
well  to  the  reserve  unit  schedule.  Therefore,  activities 
should  focus  on  the  Command,  District,  or  Area  Operations 
as  a  whole  rather  than  functional  areas.  The  benefits  of 
this  approach  are  more  easily  measured.  This  is  extremely 
important  in  today's  DCMC  environment.’ 

This  response  points  to  a  new  and  more  realistic  focus  and 

approach  to  using  reservists,  necessitating  a  change  in  the 

billet  structure,  unit  organization,  and  qualifications 

requirements.  Other  respondents  also  generalized  that  the 

present  unit  structure  and  focus  was  not  necessarily  conducive 

to  providing  the  types  of  support  and  training  desired, 

Qufiflt.iQn-5.. _ To.-yhfl,t,  sxt,.e,n,t,.,  dQ.yott  .gee,l,..Lha,...e«B.s,ri,e,Hg.e,  .and 

tjiaiflicg _ reauiremsahii  _ DAWIA  should _ smlx _ _ Mavai 

Reservists  considering  their  current  duties  .per.f.ormed  in  a 
reserve  capacity,  and  what  they  might  be  expected  to  do  should 
moblliaat ion  be  ordered? 

This  question  did  not  have  a  companion  question  in 
Appendix  A.  The  purpose  of  this  question  was  to  get  an  idea 
as  to  how  the  "trainers"  felt  about  the  i.ssue  of  DAWIA 
applicability  to  the  reservists.  Most  felt  that  DAWIA 
requirements  are  not  essential  to  the  mission  of;  the  reserve 
units  and  shouldn't  strictly  apply,  but  could  be  effectively 
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used  as  a  guideline.  The  duties  and  projects  the  reservists 
normally  participate  in  are  rather  specific  and  don't  require 
well-rounded,  comprehensive  training.  The  reservists  are  more 
often  than  not  assigned  projects  or  duties  that  make  use  of 
their  civilian  skills  as  opposed  to  their  military  training. 
Should  mobilization  occur,  most  respondents  felt  that  their 
reservists  could  become  fully  trained  in  short  order  to 
fulfil]  specific  surge  generated  assignments.  Table  3-14 
summarizes  the  results  of  this  question. 


I'ABLK  3-14:  OAWIA  APPLICABILITY 


DAWW  APPLICABILITY 


PERCEMTAnD 

RESPONDING 


DAWIA  REQUIREMENTS  SHOULD  OUlUE  TRAINING.  BUT  NOT  BE  MANDATORY 

TRAIN  TO  mobilization  RBgUlREMENTS  VICE  DAWU  REQUIREMENTS _ 

DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  DAWLA.  DOESN'T  RELATE  TO  WHAT  RESERVES  REALLY  DO 


NO  RESPONSB'NOTSURE 


Source;  Theiii  Queiti 


urc  (Appunulx  B).  Pirt  . 


This  is  a  companion  question  to  Question  7  on  che  3ELRES 
survey.  The  purpose  of  this  question  is  to  assess  the 
perceived  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  interest  situation  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  gaining  command  personnel.  Most  (94 
percent)  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  controls  were 


entirely  adequate,  six  percent  were  not  sure.  There  were  no 
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responses  indicating  that  controls  were  considered  inadequate. 
Controls  mentioned  consisted  of  the  completion  of  a 
Confidential  Statement  of  Affiliations  and  Financial  Interests 
(DD  Form  1555),  limiting  access  to  files  (paper  and 
electronic) ,  and  awareness  training. 


Management? 


This  question  is  similar  to  Question  9  on  the  SELRES 
survey  and  was  intended  to  give  the  respondents  an  opportunity 
to  express  a  thought  or  raise  any  issue  they  felt  compelled  to 
voice.  Unlike  their  reserve  counterparts,  100  percent  of  the 
gaining  command  personnel  took  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
responses  to  this  question.  One  area  in  which  they  were  in 
almost  unanimous  agreement  was  that  the  lack  of  time  was  a 
significant  limiting  factor  in  achieving  effective  utilization 
of  their  reserve  assets.  The  following  list,  in  no  particular 
order,  is  a  representative  sample  of  the  comments  made: 

•  Reserves  should  be  employed  to  the  fullest,  they  are  a 
tremendous  asset. 

•  Better  communication,  permane  '  facilities,  and  longer 
tenures  are  needed.  Longer  tenu.  would  be  of  tremendous 
value  for  follow-on  reviews  and  audits.  Some  Army  and  Air 
Force  reservists  have  been  in  the  same  billet  for  over  10 
years . 

•  Unit  members  should  be  close  geographically  to  gaining 
commands . 

•  Mobilization  billet  qualification  is  not  particularly 
critical  as  the  needed  skills  can  be  quickly  taught  should 
full  mobilization  occur.  Rapid  learning  is  facilitated  by 
the  basic  knowledge  the  unit  members  gain  through  their 
projects  and  monthly  duties. 
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•  Don't  need  Naval  Reaerviats  in  DCMCI 

•  Contract  closeout  is  impossible  to  do  on  the  weekends, 
most  of  the  team  members  aren't  there. 

In  summary,  responses  to  both  questionnaires  tended  to  be 
in  general  agreement  with  few  drastically  different  comments. 
This  indicates  a  mild  consensus  of  opinion,  and  will  be  the 
subject  of  further  analysis  in  Chapter  IV.  As  a  closing 
remark,  the  rate  of  response  to  the  questionnaires  was  not 
particularly  great  (24.4  percent  returned)  considering  the 
high  level  of  stability  and  cohesiveness  of  the  units 
involved.  However,  those  who  did  respond  provided  thorough 
inputs . 


IV.  DATA  ANALYSIS/ZNTKRPRBTATIOK 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  the  United  States  has, 
throughout  history,  allowed  its  armed  forces  to  atrophy  in 
times  of  relative  calm,  only  to  find  that  these  same  forces 
must  be  rapidly  reconstituted  to  meet  emergent  threats.  This 
scenario  is  now  threatening  to  repeat  itself.  Current 
opponents  of  a  large,  strong  military  are  using  the  current 
budget  climate  to  demand  a  significant  downsizing  of  the  armed 
forces  with  the  resulting  savings  used  for  domestic  programs. 
While  most  advocates  of  the  military  concede  the  need  to 
downsize  to  some  extent,  they  maintain  that  serious  threats 
presently  exist  and  will  continue  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  goal,  then,  is  to  downsize  in  a 
manner  that  preserves  a  level  of  military  might  sufficient  to 
deter  or  meet  aggression,  while  continuing  to  operate  within 
the  constraints  of  a  limited  budget.  This  paper  has  attempted 
to  show  that  reserve  forces  can  be  viewed  as  a  relatively 
inexpensive  means  of  maintaining  a  trained,  rapidly  deployable 
force.  Additionally,  using  their  skills  and  experience  in 
providing  contributory  support,  reserve  units  can  partially  or 
completely  offset  the  costs  incurred  to  maintain  the  reserve 
program.  In  an  effort  to  determine  future  roles  for  one 
segment  of  this  force,  the  DCMC  reservists,  this  chapter  will 
analyze  the  literc. cure  research  presented  in  Chapter  II  and 
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Che  survey  data  presented  in  Chapter  III  to  outli*  ^  a  picture 
of  where  the  units  are  today,  and  in  what  dire  '.ion  they 
should  be  heading. 

The  research  and  data  will  be  analyzed  and  discussed  in 
three  main  sections.  First,  the  experience  levels  and 
qualifications  of  the  personnel  involved  will  be  examined. 
Next,  the  present  employment  of  unit  personnel  will  be  looked 
at  with  general  examples  of  both  effective  and  ineffective 
employment  presented.  Finally,  the  possibilities  for  future 
utilization  of  the  DCMC  units  and  the  impact  of  DAWIA  will  be 
examined . 

A.  UNIT  PERSONNEL 

One  of  the  central  issues  in  this  subject  area  concerns 
the  qualifications  of  the  individual  reservist  to  perform 
his/her  duties  at  the  DCMD.  There  are  several  ways  to  loolc  at 
this  issue  depending  upon  what  tasks  the  reservist  will  be 
expected  to  perform,  Mobilization  billet  qualification,  the 
certification  standards  of  DAWIA,  and  the  formal  recognition 
and  employment  of  civilian  expertise  are  all  factors  to 
consider.  First,  viewing  qualifications  primarily  in  terms 
of  the  mobilization  billet,  the  Individual  Training  Plan  (ITP) 
(Appendix  C)  precisely  outlines  the  requirements  necessary  to 
achieve  full  qualification.  When  the  reservists  complete 
their  ITP,  they  are  considered  fully  qualified  to  function  in 
their  assigned  mobilization  billet.  How  does  this  relate  to 
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the  certification  standards  of  DAWIA  and,  more  importantly, 
how  does  this  relate  to  their  ability  to  provide  contributory 
support?  Comparing  the  ITP  (Appendix  C)  with  Table  3-11,  the 
reader  will  note  that  mobilization  billet  qualification  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  a  Level  I  DAWIA  qualification. 
Specifically,  the  ITP  lists  1.3  requirements  that  must  be 
completed  to  qualify  for  that  particular  mobilization  billet. 
Only  requirements  no.  ll  and  no.  13,  Management  of  Defense 
Acquisition  Contracts  and  Principles  of  Contract  Pricing 
respectively,  correspond  to  DAWIA  certification  requirements 
at  Level  1.  The  other  11  items  consist  of  indoctrination, 
general  military  training,  NOBC  qualification,  and  AT/IDTT 
completion.  For  the  ranks  and  seniority  involved.  Level  I  is 
a  rather  low  level  of  qualification,  and  may  be  virtually 
meaningless  depending  upon  the  final  outcome  of  the  DAWIA 
reserve  applicability  issue.  Additionally,  from  the  data 
summarized  in  Tables  3-7  and  3-13,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
mobilization  billets  and  their  qualification  standards  don't 
necessarily  relate  directly  to  what  the  reservists  provide  in 
the  way  of  contributory  support.  However,  lacking  other 
formal  training  requirements,  mobilization  billet 
qualification  does  have  value  in  that  it  appears  to  provide  a 
basic  orientation  to  the  language  and  processes  of  contract 
management.  In  essence,  the  focus  of  any  future  qualification 
effort  must  be  determined  by  the  expected  primary  role  of  the 
reserve  assets.  If  the  mobilization  billet  remains  the 
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primary  purpose  for  the  unit's  existence,  then  achieving 
appropriate  ITP  qualification  should  be  the  overriding 
priority.  If  contributory  support  becomes  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  unit's  existence,  then  maximum  use  of  the  reservist's 
available  time,  knowledge,  and  skills  must  be  made  to  achieve 
the  greatest  contribution  possible.  This  would  necessitate 
deemphasizing  mobilization  billet  qualification  as  it  tends  to 
encumber  the  reservist  for  a  year  or  more  while  completing  the 
ITP.  Many  of  the  reservists,  individually  or  by  unit,  are 
providing  significant  contributory  support  by  using  their 
civilian  background  and  skills  (compare  Tables  3-3  and  3-7) . 
The  DCMC  is,  after  all,  managing  contracts  awarded  to 
businesses,  and  who  better  to  interact  with  businesses  than 
businesspersons?  Chapter  II  discussed  the  advisability  and 
precedence  foi  this  type  of  interface.  Additionally,  Tables 
3-3,  3-4,  and  3-5  reveal  that  the  DCMC  reservists  have  many 
years  of  experience  in  a  wide  variety  of  business  (including 
acquisition)  and  technical  backgrounds,  with  many  achieving 
relatively  high  positions  in  their  respective  fields.  This 
wealth  of  experience  and  skill  needs  to  be  utilized.  It  is  an 
asset  that  th  ^  Navy,  or  DCMC  for  that  matter,  did  not  have  to 
pay  for,  unlike  the  training  necessary  to  qualify  under  the 
ITP.  Furthermore,  individual  responses  that  generated  Table 
3-4  revealed  that  over  one  half  of  the  respondents  had  some 
acquisition  related  experience,  either  on  active  duty,  with  a 
prior  reserve  unit,  and/or  in  their  civilian  pursuits.  This 


indicates  that  a  large  portion  of  DCMC's  reserve  assets  were 
already  fluent  in  the  language  of  contracting  before  coming 
into  their  billet.  Therefore,  they  can  be  put  to  work 
immediately  using  their  prior  military  experience  and  civilian 
skills  to  provide  a  value-adding  service  to  the  gaining 
command . 

In  summary,  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  unit 
personnel,  the  following  interpretations  of  the  data  are 
presented; 

•  Reservists  affiliated  with  the  DCMD  units  are  highly 
trained  and  qualified  in  their  respective  civilian 
pursuits . 

•  These  skills  were  obtained  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
Government . 

•  Many  of  these  skills  can  be  put  to  use  in  directly 
supporting  the  mission  of  the  gaining  commands. 

•  The  emphasis  on  future  training  should  be  directed  at 
augmenting  the  skills  already  possessed  by  the  reservists, 
and  developing  those  necessary  to  provide  contributory 
support . 

B.  PRBSBNT  UTILIZATION 

Before  proceeding  with  an  examination  of  the  current 
utilization  of  reserves,  it  is  important  to  review  how  the 
data  were  presented.  Referring  to  Table  3-7,  the 
duties/responsibil  ities  reported  by  the  reservists  were  broken 
up  into  five  categories  with  a  list  of  representative  taskings 
cited  for  each  category.  Contrary  to  what  would  normally  be 
expected  from  a  DCMC  reserve  unit,  contract  administration 
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functions  accounted  for  only  16  percent  of  the  responaeB. 
However,  closer  inspection  of  the  representative  taskings 
listed  in  the  applicable  tables  reveals  that  many  of  the 
duties  listed  in  other  categories  are  also  performed  at  a 
DCMD,  such  as  audits,  reviews,  buy  versus  lease  analysis, 
pension  plan  assessments,  etc.  The  reason  for  this  aberration 
is  that  the  taskings  listed  under  contract  administration  are 
duties  performed  predominantly  at  a  DCMD,  whereas,  the  other 
taskings  may  be  performed  at  a  variety  of  organizations  or 
businesses  and/or  lend  themselves  to  separate  classification 
as  they  relate  to  distinct  civilian  occupations. 

As  indicated  in  Table  3-7,  reservists  are  cxirrently  being 
employed  in  almost  as  many  different  positions  as  there  are 
resen/ists,  with  each  unit  showing  a  distinctly  different 
focus.  Most  respondents  indicated  some  satisfaction  with 
their  level  of  present  utilization,  as  did  their  respective 
gaining  command  respondents.  The  reservists'  primary 
complaint  was  the  fact  that  Naval  Reserve  administration 
consumed  too  much  time  (see  Table  3-8),  The  gaining  command 
respondents'  primary  complaint  was  that  the  reservists  could 
not  spend  enough  time  with  them  to  be  fully  utilized.  These 
complaints  are,  no  doubt,  related;  however,  addressing  the 
Naval  Reserve  administration  issue  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
thesis . 

It  was  evident  from  the  responses  that  the  units  involved 
in  long-term  projects  which  they  had  initiated  and/or  managed 


cended  to  be  the  most  satisfied  with  their  current 
utilization.  Units  which  were  fragmented,  with  individuals 
not  knowing  from  month  to  month  what  project  or  task  they  were 
being  assigned,  tended  to  show  the  least  satisfaction.  From 
the  gaining  command's  perspective,  units  involved  in 
established,  value-adding  projects  or  who  performed  even 
routine  functional  assignments  regularly  were  recognized  as 
important  assets  to  the  gaining  command.  Units  that  were 
assigned  a  wide  variety  of  isolated  or  unrelated  tasks  from 
drill  to  drill  were  looked  upon  as  being  of  marginal  utility 
or  even  unnecessary  by  some  gaining  command  respondents.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  those  units  which  indicated 
a  good  working  relationship  with  their  gaining  command  tended 
to  fit  into  the  satisfied  category.  However,  those  units 
which  indicated  a  somewhat  strained  relationship  fit  into  the 
less  than  satisfied  category.  There  was  one  unit  that 
mentioned  an  abrupt  positive  turnaround  in  relations  with  the 
gaining  command  after  they  received  a  new  Commanding  Officer. 
The  new  CO  believed  that  the  reserves  had  value  and  showed 
support  for  the  program.  A  final  observation  is  that  there  is 
a  high  degree  of  correlation  between  the  units  and  their 
respective  gaining  commands  as  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction. 

This  researcher's  interpretation  of  these  responses  is 
that  effective  reserve  asset  utilization,  now  and  in  the 
future,  must  start  with  the  gaining  command  upper  management. 
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They  need  to  show  interest  in,  and  support  of,  the  reserve 
program  before  their  subordinates  will  take  it  seriously  and 
interact  effectively  with  the  unit  membership.  This  must  be 
achieved  before  the  units  can  be  of  value  to  the  gaining 
command.  Regardless  of  the  skill  level  and  motivation  of  the 
reservists,  a  disinterested  or  non- responsive  gaining  command 
probably  will  not  put  the  unit  to  work  in  a  meaningful  manner. 
Prom  another  perspective,  that  of  the  gaining  command,  a  non- 
responsive  or  inefficient  reserve  unit  will  most  assuredly 
cause  a  potentially  supportive  gaining  command  to  lose 
interest  in  the  program. 

Another  aspect  this  researcher  found  prevalent  throughout 
many  of  the  responses  was  the  fact  that  the  opportunity  to  use 
one's  civilian  skills,  applied  appropriately  to  a  functional 
aspect  of  contract  management,  yielded  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  for  the  reservists.  Auditors  who  performed 
audits  and  reviews,  attorneys  who  worked  on  legal  issues, 
analysts  who  analyzed,  and  software  experts  who  developed  and 
fine-tuned  applications  all  expressed  fulfillment  and  felt 
they  provided  a  meaningful  contribution.  Responses  from  their 
gaining  commands  agreed  with  this  assessment.  They  were 
impressed  with  the  expertise  of  the  reservists  and  felt  that 
the  most  meaningful  contributions  came  about  when  the 
reservists  used  the  talents  and  knowledge  that  they  brought 
with  them  to  the  billet, 


In  summary,  with  respect  to  current  utilization,  the 
following  interpretations  of  the  gross  data  are  presented: 

•  Gaining  command  support  is  absolutely  essential  before 
effective  utilization  can  be  obtained. 

•  Long-term,  meaningful  projects  conducted  by  units  tended 
to  yield  greater  satisfaction  for  the  reservists,  and 
resulted  in  greater  contributions  to  the  gaining  command, 
than  fragmented  taskings  given  on  short  notice  with  no 
clear  pattern. 

•  The  greatest  utility  for  both  parties  was  achieved  when 
the  reservists  were  given  the  opportunity  to  use  their 
civilian  skills,  appropriately  applied  to  the  Government 
contract  administration  function. 

•  Both  parties  view  time  constraints  as  a  major  limiting 
factor  in  achieving  the  most  effective  utilization. 

c.  rtrroRJB  utilization 

The  questionnaires  generated  a  profusion  of  ideas  as  to 
the  most  effective  future  use  of  reservists.  Maximum  benefits 
will  most  likely  be  the  result  of  combining  the  best  of  what 
they  are  doing  now  with  the  best  of  what  they  are  or  can  be 
qualified  to  do,  tempered  by  the  needs  of  the  gaining 
commands . 

A  logical  starting  point  for  this  discussion  is  the 
applicability  of  DAWIA  and  its  impact  upon  the  roles  of  the 
reser'/ists  affiliated  with  DCMC.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  II, 
this  issue  is  currently  unresolved,  but  the  consensus  of 
opinion  in  varying  degrees  (also  see  Table  3-14)  is  that  DAWIA 
should  not  apply  to  reservists  for  several  reasons.  First, 
few  if  any  resei’vists  have,  or  could  easily  attain,  the  level 
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of  certification  required  to  perform  in  a  billet  commensurate 
with  their  rank  and  experience.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
results  outlined  in  Table  3-11.  Even  when  all  previous 
military  and  civilian  acquisition  experience  is  taken  into 
consideration  (summarized  in  Tables  3-4  and  3-5),  less  than 
half  of  the  reservists  can  currently  be  certified  at  Level  I, 
and  maybe  one  in  ten  can  be  certified  at  Level  II.  Baaed  on 
the  current  ITP,  Level  I  is  the  highest  any  reservist  will 
attain  unless  he/she  achieved  higher  qualifications  at 
previous  commands.  This  limitation  is  also  applicable  to  the 
roany  DCMC  reservists  involved  in  Quality  Assurance  (which  is 
covered  separately  under  DAWIA)  as  opposed  to  other  contract 
administration  functions.  The  length  of  time  it  would  take  to 
achieve  Level  IX  certification  would  necessarily  be  a  function 
of  the  background  of  the  individual  reservist  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  gaining  commands  would  be  willing  to  trade  off 
contributory  support  for  mobilization  billet  qualification. 

Second,  according  to  both  reserve  and  gaining  command 
respondents,  much  of  what  the  reservists  will  be  doing  in  the 
future  will  be  more  attuned  to  their  civilian  background  and 
expertise  than  on  specific  Service  training  and  mobilization 
billet  requirements.  Table  3-14  summarizes  the  gaining 
command  responses  on  this  issue.  Clearly,  they  believe  that 
DAWIA  is  not,  and  will  not,  be  a  factor;  therefore,  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  use  DAWIA  as  a  convenient  guide, 
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allowing  reserve  units  to  concentrate  more  on  training  to 
probable  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Assuming  DAWIA  will  not  apply  to  reservists,  the  next  area 
to  analyze  is  the  responses  of  both  the  SELRES  and  gaining 
command  representatives.  In  general,  the  SELRES  respondents 
saw  little  change  in  how  they  could  be  more  effectively  used 
in  the  future  from  what  they  are  currently  doing  (compare 
Tables  3-7  and  3-9).  The  ones  that  were  actively  involved  in 
long-term  projects  or  who  performed  significant  functional 
duties  were  content  to  Iceep  going  in  that  direction.  Those 
that  were  not  consistently  employed  expressed  interest  in 
concentrating  on  various  elements  of  contract  administration 
in  which  they,  from  time  to  time,  were  permitted  to 
participate. 

In  analyzing  the  gaining  command  responses,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  they,  for  the  most  part,  also  viewed 
present  utilization  (Table  3-13)  as  satisfactory  for  the 
future.  The  gaining  commands  were  more  concerned  with  the 
factors  that  limited  future  utilization  as  opposed  to  any 
specific  suggestions  for  more  effective  employment,  If  the 
coordination  problems  could  be  resolved  and  drains  upon  the 
reservists'  time  eased,  the  reserve  units  could  be  more 
efficiently  employed  doing  essentially  what  they  are  doing 
now.  It  is  this  researcher's  interpretation  that  their 
biggest  concern  was  having  the  opportunity  to  work  with  a 
stable  group  of  reservists  for  a  period  of  time  sufficient  to 
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get  past  mandatory  training  and  to  really  get  involved  in 
contributory  support  in  either  projects  or  functional  areas. 
It  was  generally  assumed  that  the  likelihood  of  ever  having  to 
recall  reservists  to  their  mobilization  billets  was  almost 
nonexistent.  As  previously  mentioned,  only  about  five  percent 
of  all  DLA's  reservists  were  recalled  during  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Storm  (ODS) ,  and  most  of  those  were  activated  because 
of  very  specific  skills  they  possessed,  not  because  of  their 
mobilization  billet.  Therefore,  the  gaining  command 
respondents  sent  a  strong  statement  to  shift  the  training  and 
employment  focus  to  providing  long-term  contributory  support 
by  increasing  tour  length  and  reducing  the  non-productive 
claims  on  the  reservists'  time.  The  SELRES  echo  these 
sentiments  by  referring  to  the  significant  time  required  to 
perform  non-productive  Naval  Reserve  administrative  tasks 
(Table  3-8)  and  their  overwhelming  support  for  a  structured 
acquisition  career  path  (Table  3-10). 

In  summary,  with  respect  to  future  utilization,  the 
following  interpretations  of  the  gross  data  are  presented: 

•  There  is  no  logical  way  to  apply  DAWIA  to  reservists, 
other  than  to  possibly  use  it  as  a  training  guide. 

•  Lengthening  unit  tours  and  structuring  a  formal 
acquisition  career  path  are  essential  to  achieving  maximum 
effectiveness  and  more  universal  acceptability  of 
reservists . 

•  Future  utilization  should  concentrate  more  on  contributory 
support  and  much  less  on  mobilization  billet 
qualification.  Under  today's  system,  the  reservAists  can't 
provide  a  return  on  investment  until  after  they  qualify 
for  their  billet . 
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•  Future  utilization  will  look  much  like  current 
utilization,  only  it  will  be  more  concentrated  and  more 
structured.  Greater  consistency  will  be  observed  between 
various  units. 

As  a  closing  remark,  there  are  several  general  patterns  of 
agreement  that  became  evident  during  this  analysis.  First, 
most  respondents  from  both  sides  expressed  some  level  of 
approval  for  the  reser\'e  program  and  viewed  the  contributions 
provided  by  the  units  as  adding  value;  however,  this  consensus 
was  predicated  by  the  working  relationship  present  between  the 
unit  and  gaining  command.  The  working  relationship  is  most 
likely  the  core  of  effective  employment.  Second,  most 
respondents  thought  there  was  a  future  for  reserve 
participation  in  the  DCMC  units,  but  realized  that  this 
participation  must  be  cost  effective.  Justifying  reserve 
expenditures  using  the  mobilization  readiness  argument  is  weak 
at  best.  Finally,  although  only  a  few  respondents 

specifically  mentioned  it,  many  alluded  to  the  need  for  a  new 
approach  to  managing  the  reserve  program  and  measuring  its 
effectiveness . 


V.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RBCOMMSNDATIONS 

This  chapter  will  present  the  conclusions  and  subsequent 
recommendations  based  on  the  previously  presented  data, 
analysis,  and  interpretations.  Following  this,  the  primary 
and  secondary  research  questions  will  be  restated  and 
addressed  with  respect  to  the  results  of  this  research  effort. 

A.  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Tb«  reservists  currently  serving  In  DCMC  units  are 
highly  motivated,  educated,  and  experienced  Individuals  that 
represent  a  slgrnlflcant  asset  In  an  era  of  constrained 
resources . 

The  research  has  shown  that  the  SELRES  officers 
affiliated  with  the  DCMC  units  possess  significant  active 
duty,  reserve,  and  civilian  experience  and  expertise  in  a  wide 
variety  of  acquisition,  acquisition  related,  and  general 
business  disciplines.  These  skills,  while  not  necessarily 
directly  applicable  to  some  or  all  functional  positions  at  the 
DCMD  unit,  can  nonetheless  be  quite  valuable  to  the  gaining 
command  if  recognized  and  used  properly.  Tliose  gaining 
commands  that  took  advantage  of  these  assets  were  satisfied 
with  the  results  and  intend  on  taking  full  advantage  of  them 
in  the  future. 


2 .  Omlnlng  coamuind  approval  and  support  la  absolutaly 
asaentlal  in  achieving  ef£active  and  affioient  employment  of 
reaerviata. 

The  research  indicated  that  those  units  working  with 
gaining  commands  that  actively  supported  them  by  recognizing 
their  capabilities  and  taking  their  efforts  seriously  were 
more  effectively  employed  than  those  units  operating  under 
less- than- ideal  working  relationships  with  their  gaining 
command.  Although  an  unmotivated  reserve  unit  can  discourage 
an  otherwise  supportive  gaining  command,  effective  utilization 
of  the  reserve  unit  must  start  with  the  upper  management  of 
the  gaining  conunand. 

3 ,  Qalnlng  command  paraonnal  and  SELRBS  alike  gain  the 
greatest  utility  whan  lagitimate  contributory  support  is  askad 
of,  and  provided  by,  the  reserve  units. 

The  research  clearly  indicated  that  this  was  the  case 
and,  combined  with  the  unlikelihood  of  ever  having  to  recall 
the  reservists  to  perform  in  their  specific  mobilization 
billets,  efforts  should  focus  on  increasing  value-adding 
contributory  support.  Several  respondents  indicated  that, 
should  the  SELRES  be  needed  in  wartime,  the  experience  they 
have  gained  through  being  contributing  members  of  the  DCMD 
team  will  adequately  prepare  them  for  any  foreseeable  wartime 
tasking . 


4.  Xt  would  not  b«  adviaabl*  to  apply  DANIA  to  Naval 
Raaarvlsta.  axcapt  possibly  as  a  gulda  in  davaloplng  training. 

The  research  has  shown  that  very  few,  if  any,  SELRES 
could  attain  DAWIA  certification  at  a  level  commensurate  with 
their  rank.  Although  not  requiring  SELRES  to  qualify  under 
DAWIA  may  appear  to  be  a  double- standard,  the  emphasis  on 
contributory  support  based  more  on  the  unique  talents  of  the 
individual  reservists  will  justify  this  stance.  However, 
using  DAWIA  as  a  training  guide  would  enstire  a  common,  minimum 
level  of  basic  acquisition  knowledge  to  facilitate 
communication  and  interaction. 

5.  Naval  Rasarvlsts'  blllat  tanura  la  too  short  for  than 
to  achlava  maxlaum  af faatlvanaaa  in  the  DCMD  \ult. 

The  research  clearly  indicated  that  short  billet 
tenures  was  perceived  as  a  significant  problem  by  both  the 
reservists  and  their  gaining  commands.  Unlike  their  Air  Force 
and  Army  counterparts  who  spend  five  to  ten  years  with  the 
same  gaining  command,  Naval  Reservists  usually  serve  only  two 
to  four  years  in  a  particular  unit  billet.  This  provides 
little  more  than  enough  time  to  become  fully  mobilization 
billet  qualified,  particularly  if  the  reservist  had  little  or 
no  applicable  experience  or  training  prior  to  transferring 
into  the  billet.  Contributory  support  is  traditionally 
reserved  until  one  is  mobilization  billet  qualified.  A 
related  problem  is  the  drain  on  drill  time  caused  by  Naval 
Reserve  administrative  requirements.  On  some  drill  weekends. 
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the  reservist  finds  that  he/she  has  little  or  no  time  left  to 
devote  to  functional  training  or  contributory  support.  All 
concerned  would  benefit  from  streamlining  administrative 
requirements . 

B .  RBCONMXMDATIONS 

1.  An  acquiaitlon/contractlng  career  path  should  be 
established  within  the  Naval  Reserve. 

AS  previously  alluded  to  in  this  study,  acquisition  is 
a  very  complex  and  varied  discipline.  The  other  Services  have 
grasped  this  concept  and  typically  leave  their  IMA  reservist.? 
in  billet  for  five  or  more  years.  This  length  of  tenure 
allows  complete  training  in  the  functional  areas  and  permits 
the  development  of  familiarity  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
individual  offices,  customers,  or  positions.  Most 
respondents,  both  SELRES  and  gaining  commands  alike,  indicated 
that  a  longer  tenure  in  a  particular  reserve  unit,  and  the 
acquisition  field  in  general,  was  most  desirable.  The  only 
real  obstacle  is  the  perception  that  remaining  in  one  billet, 
unit,  or  specialty  too  long  is  detrimental  to  professional 
development  and  promotion  opportunities.  The  often  stated 
requirement  that  senior  Supply  Corps  officers  should  be 
"generalists”  to  be  promotable  forces  reservists  and  reserve 
management  personnel  to  rotate  incumbents  every  two  to  four 
years,  frequently  transferring  officers  to  completely 
different  types  of  units  to  broaden  their  professional 


experience.  Structured  acquisition  career  paths  work  in  the 
civilian  business  community  and  within  the  other  Services. 
Therefore,  a  plan  to  legitimize  an  acquisition  career  path 
with  comparable  promotion  opportunities  should  be  formulated 
and  implemented.  This  plan  should  be  accompanied  with 
sufficient  "advertising"  to  update  attitudes  and  change 
perceptions . 

2 .  Bstabllsh  aontrlbutory  support  as  the  primary  goal  of 
the  reserve  unit,  with  attainment  of  mobilisation  billet 
qualif ioations  as  a  secondary  goal. 

The  research  has  shown  that  both  parties,  SELRES  and 
gaining  command  alike,  recognize  the  need  to  make  use  of  all 
resources  and  assets,  including  reservists,  in  this  era  of 
increasingly  scarce  resources.  Both  parties  also  recognize 
the  unlikelihood  of  ever  being  recalled  to  fill  their 
mobi.lization  billets,  and,  even  if  mobilization  was  ordered, 
both  parties  maintain  that  the  reservists  could  step-in  and 
become  viable  members  of  the  organization  in  short  order. 
Therefore,  the  most  cost  effective  and  logical  employment  of 
reservists  is  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  provide  value - 
adding  contributions  to  their  gaining  commands.  As  one 
gaining  command  respondent  succinctly  stated,  this  will 
require  a  new  attitude  concerning  why  the  reservists'  exist, 
and  a  revised  approach  to  how  the  units  are  structured,  how 
training  is  conducted,  and  how  value  and  readiness  is 
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measured/  Whether  or  not  mobilization  billet  qualification 
remains  the  primary  goal,  reserve  units  of  the  future  should, 
in  any  case,  be  capable  of  justifying  their  existence  through 
an  impartial  cost/benefit  analysis. 

3.  Revise  ITPs  using  DAWIA  requirements  as  a  guide,  and 
show  preference  for  billet  assignments  based  on  previously 
attained  UANIA  requirement  satisfaction. 

The  research  has  indicated  that  it  would  be  illogical 
to  attempt  to  formally  apply  DAWIA  to  reservists;  however, 
many  respondents  and  literature  sources  alike  concede  that 
DAWIA  does  represent  a  more  than  adequate  guideline  for 
establishing  basic  training  requirements  and  long-range 
training  plans,  and  assessing  a  reservist's  qualifications  for 
various  billets.  By  showing  preference  to  individual 
reservists  who  have  attained  a  portion  of  the  DAWIA 
certification  requirements,  reserve  units  will  not  be  forced 
to  start  training  individuals  from  scratch  and  possibly 
disrupting  a  unit's  efforts  at  providing  support.  This  is  not 
meant  to  exclude  those  without  prior  experience,  but  with  the 
successful  implementation  of  a  structured  career  path  and 
subsequently  longer  tenures  in  billet,  there  should  be  no 
shortage  of  qualified  or  near-qualified  officers  ready  to  fill 
the  various  billets  available. 

‘Refer  top.  62  . 
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C.  SUMMARY 


This  section  of  the  chapter  specifically  addresses  the 
primary  and  subsidiary  research  questions,  and  offers 
suggestions  for  further  research  based  on  the  findings  of  this 
thesis . 

1.  Primary  Research  Question. 

a.  Mtmt  la  the  moat  effective  way  in  which  Navy 
Selected  Reserve  peraozmel  can  be  utilised  in  Defense  Contract 
Hanaffeaent  Command  reaerve  units? 

Reservists  can  most  effectively  be  utilized  by 
taking  full  advantage  of  their  varied  skills  and  knowledge 
acquired  through  prior  active  duty  service,  reserve 
assignments,  and  extensive  civilian  business  experience.  De¬ 
emphasizing  strict  mobilization  billet  qualification 
requirements,  streamlining  non-productive  Naval  Reserve 
administrative  requirements,  and  focusing  attention  and 
resources  on  providing  value -adding  contributory  support  is 
also  a  means  to  this  end.  This  will  require  a  positive 
attitude  and  firm  commitment  from  DCMD  management,  along  with 
a  concerted  effort  by  Naval  Reseirve  leadership  to  reassess  the 
mission  of  various  reserve  elements  along  with  eliminating 
non-productive  administrative  and  general  military  training 
requirements  that  consume  precious  drill  weekend  and  AT  period 
hours . 
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2.  Subsidiary  Rcaaarah  Quaatlons. 

a.  To  wfaat  extent  are  Selected  Reaerve  peraonnel 
currently  being  utilised  in  the  DCMC  unite? 

The  employment  of  Naval  Reservists  varies 
significantly  from  unit  to  unit.  Some  units  are  deeply 
involved  in  long-term  projects,  some  units  disperse  members  to 
work  with  individual  functional  areas  or  offices  on  a  routine 
basis,  and  other  unite  seem  to  muddle  through  from  one  drill 
to  the  next.  The  predominant  deciding  factor  is  the  attitude 
of  the  affiliated  DCMD  office  with  regards  to  their  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  reserve  assets  at  their  disposal. 
Offices  with  positive  working  relationships  have  their  reserve 
units  involved  in  projects  and  functional  taskings  that  have 
reduced  administrative  burdens  for  the  regular  employees. 
Offices  with  strained  working  relationships  tend  to 
haphazardly  assign  projects  to  occupy  their  units  during  drill 
weekends  and  AT  periods.  These  projects  may,  or  may  not,  add 
value  to  the  organiaation,  but  certainly  don't  provide  the 
return  that  planned  projects  and  well-thought-out  functional 
taskings  provide.  A  secondary  factor  in  the  effective 
employment  of  reservists  is  the  attitudes  of  the  unit  membera 
and  their  respective  skills  and  experience  levels.  Both 
factors  must  be  positive  to  achieve  efficiency  and 
effectiveness . 


b.  Mhat  functions  ceui  Selected  Reserve  persowael 
perform  tbnt  they  ere  not  currently  performing? 

In  general,  reservists  are  currently  performing 
most  of  the  functions  that  anyone  surveyed  would  expect  them 
to  perform,  now  or  in  the  future.  The  predominant  response 
with  regards  to  this  question  is  not  what  functions  can  be 
performed,  but  how  can  more  time  be  allotted  to  perform  the 
currently  assigned  functions.  This  involves  eliminating  non¬ 
productive  duties  and  responsibilities,  reorganizing  the 
reserve  elements  to  facilitate  their  interaction  with  the 
gaining  command,  and  reassessing  the  priorities  of  the  various 
roles  the  unit  will  be  expected  to  fulfill. 

c.  How  will  the  mazidafcozy  training  requirements  in 
Don  Directive  5000.52  iiqpact  the  Selected  Reservist's  ability 
to  fully  (qualify  for  their  positions  and  perform  in  these 
billets  in  the  future? 

The  training  requirements  cited  in  DODD  5000.52 
are  not,  and  probably  will  not  be,  mandatory  for  the 
reser-vists,  but  should  serve  as  a  guide  in  determining  the 
reservists'  mobilization  billet  qualifications.  Current  ITPs 
are  roughly  in  line  with  Level  I  certification,  and  it  is  not 
inconceivable  to  envision  at  least  partial  completion  of  Level 
II  certification  for  most  reservists.  How  it  will  impact 
their  ability  to  perform  in  their  respective  billets  is 
currently  more  a  factor  of  the  individual  gaining  command's 
employment  of  their  reserve  assets. 


d.  Mhat  is  the  inpact  of  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Workforce  Inprovement  Act  (DAMIA)  on  the  designation  of 
accpiisition  hillets  in  the  Selected  Reserve? 

The  billets  currently  occupied  by  reservists 
essentially  mirror  positions  filled  by  active  duty  or  civilian 
Government  employees.  However,  DAWIA  billet  designation  is 
rather  specific,  and,  at  this  point,  no  reserve  billets  have 
been  designated  as  acquisition  billets.  Additionally,  from 
the  sources  investigated  and  reported  in  Chapter  li,  it 
doesn't  appear  likely  that  any  reserve  billets  will  be  so 
designated. 

e.  Does  tJie  present  training  and  career  path 
within  the  DCMC  units  fulfill  qualification  requirements  of 
other  reserve  acquisition  billets? 

The  training  and  career  path  progression 
currently  offered  in  DCMC  affiliated  units  will  only  partially 
fulfill  qualification  requirements  of  other  acquisition 
related  reserve  billets,  depending  upon  the  particular  billet 
the  reservist  is  occupying.  The  majority  of  DCMC  reserve  unit 
training  is  focused  towards  Contract  Administration  (NOBC 
1485)  which  is  only  one  segment  of  acquisition.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  DCMC  billets  are  also  involved  in  Quality 
Assurance  or  other  functional  areas  (NOBCs  7435  and  7445)  and 
may  or  may  not  fulfill  requirements  levied  under  other 
acquisition  billets.  However,  despite  the  fact  that  the  DCMC 
reservist  may  not:  necessarily  be  able  to  step  into  a  Naval 
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Regional  Contracting  Center  or  other  such  unit  and  be  fully 
qualified,  that  reservist  does  possess  a  rudimentary 
background  in  acquisition  and  is  familiar  with  the  various 
aspects  of  the  field.  If  a  structured  career  path  were  in 
place  that  allowed  officers  to  migrate  from  one  acquisition 
billet  to  another  without  stopping  to  become  a  generalist,  it 
would  not  take  very  long  before  a  trained  cadre  of  officers 
were  available  that  could  easily  step  from  one  unit  to  another 
and  be  fully  qualified  from  the  outset.  Under  today's  push  to 
vary  experience,  a  reservist  may  serve  only  one  or  two 
isolated  tours  in  acquisition,  never  quite  attaining  a  level 
of  proficiency. 

D.  AREAS  FOR  FURTPBR  RBSBARCB 

This  study  only  briefly  touched  upon  the  present  and 
future  employment  of  reserves.  In  broad  terms,  this 
researcher  attempted  to  assess  the  contributions  provided  by 
the  DCMC  affiliated  reservists  by  looking  at  their  vast  and 
varied  experiences,  both  military  and  civilian,  and  the  fact 
that  some  gaining  commands  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
contributions  and  support  the  reseir'/es  are  providing. 
However,  any  position  taken  as  a  result  of  this  research 
should  be  viewed  primarily  as  a  point  of  departure  for  further 
analysis  as  the  conclusions  were  derived  from  a  relatively 
small  sampling.  Additionally,  the  individual  nature  of  each 
DCMD  unit  and  gaining  conunand  may  prohibit  universal 
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application.  With  these  limitationa  in  mind,  the  following 
specific  areas  lend  themselves  to  further  research: 

•  A  coat/benefit  analysis  should  be  conducted  to  determine 
if  the  DCMC  affiliated  reserve  units  are  providing 
contributory  support  to  the  extent  that  they  are  cost 
effective.  If  the  unit  is  found  to  be  cost  effective, 
future  existence  could  be  justified  regardless  of  any 
possible  mobilization  role. 

•  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  restructuring  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  DCMC  reservists  into  flexible,  mobile 
groups  of  experts  qualified  and  ready  tc  tackle  a  variety 
of  problem  areas  as  needed,  without  regard  to  mobilization 
billet  training  or  assignment.  This  concept,  the 
consulting  group  approach,  was  mentioned  by  several  survey 
respondents  as  a  possible  way  to  fill  a  specific  need  for 
technical  expertise. 

•  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  separating  the  DCMC 
reservists  and  units  from  the  Naval  Reserve  administrative 
chain  of  command.  This  would  mirror  what  occurs  when  an 
active  duty  member  is  transferred  to  a  DLA  command,  and 
would  allow  units  to  devote  more  time  to  their 
contributory  support  efforts. 


As  long  as  there  are  reserve  forces,  someone  will  be 
asking  whether  or  not  they  are  useful  or  even  needed  at  all, 
With  some  units,  justification  is  easy.  With  others,  it  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  present  a  convincing  case, 
especially  as  budgets  and  manpower  resources  are  forced  to 
shrink.  The  DCMC  units  currently  fall  into  this  latter 
category.  Only  a  very  few  individuals  from  DCMC  units  were 
recalled  during  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm,  and  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  drastically  reduces  the  possibility  of  a 
prolonged  conflict,  '.he  type  that  would  require  mobilization 
of  acquisition  support  resources.  To  survive  in  the  future. 
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these  units  must  "hang  their  hats"  on  something  other  than 
mobilization.  The  SELRES  and  DCMC  respondents  alike  indicated 
that  value-adding  contributory  support  that  makes  full  use  of 
the  reservist's  combined  military  and  civilian  expertise  is 
the  direction  for  the  future. 


APPENDIX  A 


Dear  Fellow  Supply  Corps  Officer; 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  introduce  myself,  and  to 
request  your  assistance.  I  am  Lieutenant  Commander  Mike 
Coiesar,  a  TAR  Supply  Corps  officer  currently  enrolled  in  the 
Acquisition  and  Contract  Management  curriculum  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  California.  My  thesis  research 
concerns  the  utilization  of  Naval  Reserve  personnel  within  the 
Defense  Contract  Management  Command.  The  assistance  I  request 
from  you  is  in  completing  the  attached  questionnaire. 

Part  1  will  be  used  to  develop  a  very  general  picture  of  the 
officer  currently  serving  at  the  DCMDs.  Part  2  will  be  used 
to  develop  a  more  focused  assessment  of  the  skills  and 
experience  of  officers  serving  in  the  DCMD  units,  and  to  find 
out  what  you  really  like  and/or  dislike  about  your  current 
duties.  It  also  addresses  the  issues  of  conflict  of  interest 
and  your  interest  in  pursuing  a  more  structured  acquisition 
career  path. 

The  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FY  1991  included  the  Defense 
Workforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA) .  It  was  passed  in  response 
to  perceived  deficiencies  in  the  acquisition  workforce  within 
DoD.  Among  other  provisions,  it  mandates  minimum  requirements 
for  experience,  training,  and  education  for  everyone  serving 
in  an  acquisition  position  in  DoD  to  be  fully  implemented  by 
1  October  1993.  The  act  currently  applies  only  to  active  duty 
military  and  DoD  civilian  personnel.  Part  3  of  the  survey  is 
designed  to  see  where  the  individual  reservist  assigned  to  a 
DCMD  unit  stands  in  relation  to  these  new  requirements. 

I  have  provided  a  questionnaire,  similar  in  content  to  the 
reserve  officer  survey,  for  your  "active  duty  counterpart"  to 
complete.  Please  have  the  DCMC  individual  (military  or 
civilian)  whom  you  work  with,  or  interact  wit)::  to  the  greatest 
extend,  complete  this  questionnaire  and  return  to  me  in  the 
envelope  provided.  All  responses  will  be  kept  strictly 


This  research  is  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  (Research,  Development,  and 
Acquisition)  (OASN (RD&A) ) ,  and  is  follow-on  research  to  that 
previously  conducted  by  LCDR  Jim  Ross  concerning  utilization 
of  reserve  personnel  at  Naval  Regional  Contracting  Centers. 
You  cooperation  in  completing  this  survey  is  greatly 
appreciated . 


Very  Respectfully, 


M.  A.  Colesar 

LCDR,  SC,  USNR 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 

SMC  Box  2757 

Monterey,  CA  93943-5000 


LCDR  KICHAXL  K.  COX<SSAR,  SC,  USIfR 
NAVAL  POSTORADUATX  SCHOOL 
SMC  BOX  2757 
MONTRREY,  CA  93943-5000 


Reserve  Unit _ 

Mobilization  Billet _ _ _ _ 

Time  in  Unit _  Years:  Active  Duty _  Drilling  Reserve _ 

Current  civilian  occupation _ 

(Note:  Please  use  add'  ;ional  paper  if  required  for  a  complete 

answer . ] 


1.  Please  list  all  contracting  related  positions  you  have  held  in 
your  capacity  as  a  civilian,  active  duty  officer,  and  reserve 
officer;  and  summarize  your  duties,  responsibilities,  and  length  of 
time  you  held  each  position.  Please  list  any  professional 
affiliations  and  certifications  that  apply,  i.e.  NCMA/CPCM. 


2.  Have  you  earned  one  of  the  following  Navy  Officer  Billet. 
Classification  (NOBC)  Codes? 

WOBC  Xas  Hfi 

1476  -  Procurement  Management  Officer  _  _ 

1480  -  Procurement  Contracting  Officer  _  _ 

1485  -  Administrative  Contracting  Officer  _  _ 

3.  If  you  answered  yes  to  any  of  the  NOBC's  listed  above,  please 
describe  the  basis  upon  which  it  was  granted. 


4.  Please  list  the  tasks  and  duties  you  are  currently  performing 
during  your  IDT/IDTT/AT  that  you  feel  contribute  most  to  the 
mission  of  the  DCMD. 


5.  Please  list  any  tasks  and  duties  you  are  currently  performing 
during  your  IDT/IDTT/AT  that  you  feel  do  not  contribute  to  the 
overall  mission  effectiveness  of  the  DCMD  (i,e.  any  make -work 
assignments?) . 


6.  Please  list  any  tasks  and  duties  you  are  not  currently  asked  to 
perform  that  you  feel  you  have  the  requisite  experience  and  skills 
to  perform,  and  that  would  enhance  your  contribution  to  the  mission 
of  the  unit. 


7.  Do  you  feel  there  are  adequate  controls  in  place  to  prevent 
conflicts  of  interest  between  your  civilian  employment  and  your 
duties  at  DCMD?  If  inadequate,  please  indicate  suggested  controls 
for  future  implementation. 


0.  If  a  structured  acquisition  career  path  were  available,  would 
you  choose  to  continue  to  pursue  billets  in  the  field?  Why  or  why 
not? 


9.  Any  other  issues  (positive  or  negative)  concerning  Naval 
Reserve  participation  in  Defense  Contract  Management? 


1.  The  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA)  has 
mandated  specific  experience,  education,  and  training  requirements 
for  all  persons  serving  in  acquisition  related  positions  within 
DoD.  They  have  been  divided  into  three  career  levels  --  Basic 
Level  Development  (Level  I) ;  Intermediate  Level  Development  (Level 
II)  ;  and  Senior  Level  Development  (Level  III) .  Please  indicate 
below  whether  or  not  you  have  met  the  listed  requirements. 

Level  I  Typical  Grade  -  -  01  to  03 

Assignments  -  -  Contract  Specialist 

Experience t  One  year  of  acquisition  experience  YES _ NO _ 

Education t  As  of  1  Oct  9  3  must  have  a  Baccalaureate  YES _ WO _ 

degree,  OR  24  semester  hours  in  any  of  the 
disciplines:  accounting,  business,  finance, 
law,  contracts,  purchasing,  economics, 
industrial  mgmt,  marketing,  quantitative 
methods,  and  organization  and  management. 

Trainlngt  1.  Management  of  Defense  Acquisition  YES _ WO _ 

Contracts  (Basic)  (8D-4320  (JT) ) 

2.  Principles  of  Contract  Pricing  YES _ WO _ 

(QMT  170  (JT) ) 

Level  II  Typical  Grade  03/04 

Assignments  --  Contract  Specialist;  Contract 
Administrator;  Contract  Cost/Price  Analyst; 

Contracting  Officer 


Experience: 

Two  years  of  contracting  experience  in 
an  acquisition  position  of  increasing 
complexity  and  responsibility. 

YBS_ 

_N0. 

Education: 

Same  as  Level  I 

VBS_ 

_N0. 

Training:  1. 

Government  Contract  Law  (PPM  302  (JT) ) 
(All  Level  II  personnel) 

YBS_ 

_NO. 

2  . 

Management  of  Defense  Acquisition 
Contracts  (Advanced)  (0D  F12  ( JT) )  (If 
job  is  primarily  Pre-Award  oriented) 

YES__ 

_N0 

3  . 

Advanced  Contract  Administration 
(PPM  304  (JT))  (If  job  is  primarily 

Post -Award  oriented) 

YBS_ 

_N0 

4  . 

Quantitative  Techniques  for  Cost  and 
Price  Analysis  (QMT  345  (JT) )  (If  job 

YBS__ 

_N0 

is  primarily  oriented  to  Coat/Price  Analyala) 


Defense  Contracting  for  Information 
Resources  (ALMC-ZX)  (If  involved  in 

acquisition  of  Information  Rssouroasl 


YBS 


NO 


Laval  III  Typical  Grade  -  -  04  and  above 

Assignments  --  Senior  Contracting  Official;  Procurement 
Analyst;  Branch  Head;  Division  Director;  Director  of 
Contracts . 

Bxparlanca:  Minimum  of  4  years  contracting  experience  in  an 


complexity  and  responsibility. 

YBS _ 

_NO___ 

Education: 

Same  as  Level  1 

YES _ 

NO 

Training:  1. 

Defense  Acquisition  and  Contracting 
Executive  Seminar  (2  ER  (JT) )  (All 

Level  III  personnel) 

YES _ 

_N0 _ 

• 

2. 

Management  of  Defense  Acquisition 
Contracts  (Executive)  (ALMC-B5  (JT) ) 

(If  job  is  primarily  Pra- Award  oriantad) 

YBS__ 

_NO _ 

3  . 

Contract  Administration  (Executive) 

(PPM  057  (JT) )  (If  job  is  primarily 

Post -Award  oriantad) 

YES__ 

NO 

• 

4  . 

Advanced  Contract  Pricing  (QMT  540  (JT) ) 
(If  job  is  primarily  Cost/Prloa  Analyois 

„N0 _ 

oriantad) 


100 


APPENDIX  B 


LCDR  KICHAJIL  A.  COLBSAR,  SC,  USNR 
NAVAL  POSTQRAOUATB  SCBOOL 
SMC  BOX  2757 
MONTBRBY,  CA  93943-5000 

THESIS  QUBSTIONNAIRB 


; _ SeufiiaJ,. 

Your  Command _ _ 

Sponsored  Reserve  Unit _ 

Time  in  Command _ Time  Working  with  Naval  Reservists _ 

Current  Position _ _ _ 

(Nobei  Please  use  additional  paper  If  required  for  complete 
answer . ) 


1.  Please  describe  your  current  position  and  how  you  interact  with 
Naval  Reservists.  Please  list  any  professional  affiliations  and 
certifications  that  are  pertinent,  i.e.  NCMA/CPCM. 


«) 

e 

4- 

e 


e 


e 


I 


101 


e 


A 


M. 


A 


2.  Please  list  the  tasks  and  duties  the  Naval  Reservists  in  you 
area  of  responsibility  are  currently  performing  that  you  feel 
contribute  most  to  the  mission  of  DCMD. 


3.  Please  list  any  tasks  and  duties  the  Naval  Reservists  in  your 
area  of  responsibility  are  currently  performing  that  you  feel  do 
not  contribute  to  the  overall  mission  effectiveness  of  the  DCMD. 


4.  Please  list  any  tasks  and  duties  you  are  not  currently  asking 
Naval  Reservists  to  perform  that  you  feel  would  enhance  their 
contribution  to  the  mission  of  the  command. 


5  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  the  experience  and  training 
requirements  of  DAWIA  should  apply  to  Naval  Reservists  considering 
their  current  duties  performed  in  a  reserve  capacity,  and  what  they 
might  be  expected  to  do  should  mobilization  be  ordered? 


6.  Do  you  feel  there  are  adequate  controls  in  place  to  prevent 
conflicts  of  interest  between  your  Naval  Reservist's  civilian 
employment  and  their  duties  at  DCMD?  If  inadequate,  please 
indicate  suggested  controls  for  future  implementation. 


7.  Any  other  issues  (positive  or  negative)  concerning  Naval 
Reserve  participation  In  Defense  Contract  Management? 
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IHDIVIDOAL  TRAINING  PLAN 


Oltl: 


ifDiriDaAL  miiiio  pui 


PAOl!  1 


lAMI: 

TIQIC:  lUSm  OUT; 


AAlKi  P/8  lOAC: 

DIPT:  DITIIIOI: 


use;  BILIIT  TITII;  PROC  N8NT  STAPP  OrCR  RAIK:  ICDR  P/S  ROIC:  1415/0000 


AOICi  AilC;  OAIIIIQ  CONMUD:  DCND 

Rig 

RDM  TSI  DISCIIPTIOR  IIPIIIICI 

OUT  TIPI: 

fiig 

POUTS 

ATAIL 

POUTS 

lARIID 

DNDIC: 

CONP 

DATI 

PLAIIID 

DATI 

01  PU-044-0022 

4111  CIS  i  NOI  IILLIT  IIDOC 
IICL  iORN/IICORITT  PROCIDDRI8 

CHRP  3502  . lA  NASTIR  TRAIIIIO 
PLU 

OICI 

0 

5 

— 

— 

02  NID-OOO-OOIO 

line  LIPI  80PPORT 

AMIRICAI IIAR  AUC/IID  CROSS 

OICI 

5 

(1 

— 

— 

05  PgS-(IOO-44(S 

line  DAMA4I  COITIOL  PgS 
(Pill?  AID  i  CIR-D  OIDTI 

lAUDTRA  43119-2P 

101,  109,  215 

OICI 

0 

15 

— 

— 

04  ITT-Q40-401( 

IDTT  AT  MOIIITI  (PART  1) 

IITI  IILLIT  OJT 

NOI  SITI/igOimilT/AS 

DIRICTID  IT  OA1I1I4  CONNAID 

1  PI 

0 

5 

— 

— 

05  m-000-401( 

lOTT  IT  NOISITI  (PART  2) 

IITI  IILLIT  OJT 

NOI  SITI/IQOimilT/AS 

DIRICTID  II  OAIIIIO  COHNARD 

1  PI 

0 

5 

— 

— 

Oi  ITT-OOO-OOK 

lOTT  AT  NOinTI  (PART  5) 

IITI  IILLIT  OJT 

NOI  SITI/IQOtPALIIT/AS 

DIRICTID  IT  OAIIIIO  COIIUID 

1  PI 

0 

5 

— 

— 

07  ItT-OflO-Ofll5 

IDTT  AT  MOISITI  (PART  4) 

IITI  IILLIT  OJT 

NOI  SITI/IQOlPAlllT/AS 

DIRICTID  IT  OAIIIIO  COHMAID 

1  PI 

0 

5 

— 

— 

08  CII‘485-4481 

IITIODOCTIOI  TO  CIR-D 

CII  J-49S-04I3 

OICI 

0 

5 

— 

— 

09  ArR-000-02(l 

AT  II  NOB  IILLIT/DPSC/DCASR/ 

DPSC/DCASR/DIA  DIP  OR 

2  PI 

40 

0 

DIA  DIP  ORITS  IQDITALIIT 


10  pgs-ooo-oool 

SUPS  IN  PgS  DIIISIOR  OPPICIR 

lAIIDTRA  43241  SINUS 

ONCE 

10 

0 

— 

— 

11  COR-OOO-OllO 

NONT  OP  DIPIISI  ACQDISITIOI 

lATSOPIOTI  1500  (ALNCI(OCC)  OICI 

25 

0 

COITRACTS  BASIC  (ALN-8D-4320) 

PARTS  I  4  11 

12  108-000-1485 

lOIC  1485 

lATPIRS  15139  SIRIBS 

OICI 

10 

0 

— 

— 

13  NlS-000-0434 

PRIICIPLIB  OP  CONTRACT  PRICUO  gNO-170  (JT] 

OICI 

25 

0 

NRIOHI-PATTIRSOR  APB 

TOTAL  POUTS; 

125 

35 

PIRCIIT  gOALlPIlD; 

21. 9A 

IRAD: 

80D23 

C.O.  SIOIATDRI: 

DATE: 

IRDITIDOAL  TUllllO  FLU 

SAME: 

851: 

BABE: 

TIOIC: 

lEIIITE  OUT: 

DEPT: 

EB8C: 

BILIKT  TITLE; 

COETRACT  ADRII 

RAIR:  LCDR 

AOIC; 

IBEC: 

OAIEIIO  CONNABD:  DCNAO 

OBIT  TIFE: 

FA3I:  I 

F/8  lOBC: 

DIfISIOl! 


F/B  lOIC:  1415/00(0 
ONOIC: 


OEQ  POUTS  FOIITS  COHF  FUlllD 

ION  TSIt  DISCRIFTIOI  IIFIRIICE  FEEQ  XTAIL  EERIED  DATE  DATE 


01  FAR-GOO-OQ22 

OAII  CRD  4  NOB  BILLET  IBDOC 
IRCL  SORK/SECORITI  FROCEDORE8 

CNSRP  3502. lA  RASTER  TRAIIIIC 
PLAN 

Old 

0 

5 

- - 

02  RED-OOO-OOK 

BASIC  LIFE  SUPPORT 

ANIRICAN  BEAR  A88C/RID  CROSS 

Old 

5 

0 

-  - 

03  F(l(-000-(4i( 

BASIC  DUlOE  COITROL  FQS 
(FIRST  AID  4  CBE-D  ORLl) 

lATEDTRA  43119-2F 

101,  109,  215 

ONCE 

0 

15 

-  - 

04  ITT-OOO-OOK 

IDTT  AT  NOISITE  (FART  1) 

IITR  BILLET  OJT 

NOB  8ITI/EgOITALIRT/R8 

DIRECTED  II  OAINIBO  CONNABD 

1  FI 

0 

5 

-  - 

03  ITT-OOO-OOK 

IDTT  AT  NOISITE  (FART  2) 

RITB  BILLET  OJT 

NOB  SITE/igOITALEBT/AS 

DIRECTED  II  OAIBIIO  CONNABD 

1  PI 

0 

5 

-  - 

04  ITT-OOO-OOK 

IDTT  AT  NOISITE  (FART  3) 

RITB  EILLIT  OJT 

NOB  SITE/ Ego IPALINT/AS 

DIRECTED  II  OAINIIO  CONNABD 

1  FT 

0 

5 

-  - 

07  ITT-OOO-OOK 

IDTT  AT  NOISITE  (PART  4) 

RITB  BILLET  OJT 

NOB  SITI/igOIIALIIT/AS 

DIRECTED  81  OAINIEO  CONNARD 

1  PI 

0 

5 

-  - 

01  CIB-49S-0413 

IITROOOCTIOE  TO  CIR-D 

CII  J-49S-04I3 

Old 

0 

5 

-  - 

09  ATR-000-02(1 

AT  IN  NOB  IILLET/DFSC/DCASR/ 
DIA  DIF  OBITS 

DFSC/DCA8R/DLA  DIF  OR 
igoirALiiT 

2  FT 

40 

0 

-  - 

10  FQS-OOO-OOOl 

8IIF8  3N  PgS  DIVISION  OFFICER 

NAVIDTRA  43241  SERIES 

ONCE 

10 

0 

—  - 

11  COR-OOO-OllO 

NONT  OF  0IFEI8E  ACOOI8ITION 
COITRACTS  BASIC  (ALN-ID-4J20) 

lATSOFIOTE  1500  (ALNC)(OCC} 
FARTS  I  4  11 

ONCE 

25 

0 

-  - 

12  EOB-OOO-1485 

ROIC  KI5 

NATPERS  1SI39  SERIES 

ONCE 

10 

0 

-  - 

13  MIS-OOO-0434 

PRINCIPLES  OP  CONTRACT  PRICIRO  gNO-lTO  (JT) 

RRIGBT-PATTERSON  APB 

Old 

25 

0 

-  - 

TOTAL  POINTS: 

125 

35 

FERCEIT  QPALIFIED;  21. TA 

IIAD:  (0D2] 

C.O.  SIOIATOEE:  _ 
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DITI:  [lOIVlDOU  TItllllO  PUR 

RlRl:  SSI:  UIK: 

TUIC;  IllIRfI  OUT:  DIPT: 
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• 

• 

• 
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